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P R E F A GC E 


LOVERS OF MUSICK. 


HE ſtudy of Muſic is now become ſo general 

1 among us, that I think it every day receives 
new vigour and improvement, and .you will ſcarce 
find any perſon who does not apply himſelf to 
ſome kind or other of this- noble ſcience, and 
ſome there are, and I really believe a great many 
too, who practiſe it, and yet when they ſee num- 
bers of terms and words which occur in Muſick, 
ſcarce know the real meaning of the word, and it 
1s for thoſe perfons in general that I have taken 
the trouble to pen theſe ſheets. If this which I 
now exhibit ſhall any way promote or facilitate to 
the art of Muſick (of which I profeſs myſelf a 
great lover) I ſhall have then obtained the whole 
of my wiſh, and the end of my endeavours. Or 
I ſhould be glad if any one elſe, by my —_— 


00. which 


t yet more ea 


iſh they may do. 


—— 


The better it is 
„the more it will be valued 


and eſteemed. However, I hope you will 
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D IC TIONARIUM MUSICA, 
12 or e is s frequent in aß parts 
of Europe; but more in Italy than any other 
country, where the young augen in the lehne 
of Mulick are inſtructed, „815 
Aren is a certain . or warbling of 
the ſounds, either by the voice or inſtruments, 
to expreſs 4 paſſion. Every bar or meaſure is 
divided into accented and unaccented parts; the 
- accented are the principle, being thoſe: chiefly 
intended to move and affect the hearer: the 
more full and void of diſcords the W is, 
the leſs offence to the ear will be given 
Acennzez; denotes one of the chree gd or 
players i in parts. that Ln the Predominant 
part in a L110} Kell 79 Eine! 
N n wg! is the inflrumental parts plays 
Ning or moving whilſt the voice is ſinging, to 
1 make the Muſick more full: among the mo- 
1 the Accompanyment after plays a diffe- 
rent part or N from the _ it nor ga. 
nies, 
Accor, is the ſane withwhat is more frequently | 
called Concord: or, to Accord, is to tune to or 
more inſtruments, ſo that they ſound the ſame 
Note when touched with. The bow or with the 
hand. 
Auen an expreſſion given to ee -ffrill 
Pe in r * thoſe (har yy, mofe 
N 2 e 
K | | B | | * As 
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Apacio, or by way of abbreviation Apac* or 
_ Av?, is the ſloweſt. movement in Muſick, eſpe- 
cially if the word be repeated twice over, as A. 
dagio, Adagio. It is a prevailing cuſtom amongſt 
many performers, when they come to an Ada- 
800, (as it is flow, and conſequently eaſy) to 

row out favorite paſſages, which entirely de- 
ſtroys the true harmony and intention of the 

-: compoſer. - wil & TY | 

As Linrrom, ar diſcretion, if you will, or x if you 

e. 1 ; 

. a dot 8 che right ſide of a 

note, which ſignifies' that it is, to be holden, 
whether ſung or played, half as long again as it 
other wiſe would have deen _— ſuch dot be- 
ing added thereto. :; 

Arr3Tu030, or Rena. inn that the. part 
to which it is added muſt be played in an af- 
fecting, tender, and moving manner, | ſo as to 

melt and touch with pity; canloquenely not wo 

_-o faft but rather flow. 

Alas, the loweſt note but one in che chree'Sep 
tenianes of the ſcale of Muſick, or Gamut. 

r en or by way of abbreviation ALI“, fg · | 
nifies that it is to be played in a fprightly, gay, 
chriflc, and lively manner; yet it muſt be played 
- without hurry: ar precipitation, or the performer 

Mill id chat che notes will not be heard clear 
and diſtinct as they ought to be. 

Piu Allegro is when the piece is to be performed 

till quicker than it was before cba word Piu was 

added to it. 

But when the word Poco is added to it, it Ggni- 
fies that it muſt be played a degree n than 

the word Allegro alone does require. 

ALLEGRETTO, is a degree faſter than Allegro, but 


I uſed, as Piu ä is the ſame. 
ALLE» 
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ALLELUJAH, for which ſee the proper way of » writ- 


ing it under the article HALLELUfAH.: 
ALLEMANDA, a ſort of KOs and ſolemn Air or 
Tune with good meaſure, always in Common 
Time, and! in two 79 or erer Played twice 
over. 
Add, a term pied to all the high notes in the 
ſcale, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe below: for 
example, in the Treble C Cliff all the r6fes aboye 
O are called in Alt. 
; Auhan kr1veeay#, is to play! 65 nung two Airs 
by urns, one after another, ſeveral times over. 
5 ALTERATE, or SENI ALTERATE; is uſed by the 
Italians in their Mufick £6 expreſs more particu- 
larly a ſpecies of Triple Tim. 
| Aro, or ALTv$; the Upper or Counter Tenor, 
and is commonly met with in Concertos, wok in 
moſt Muſick of ſeveral parts. 
AL To VIOLA, fignifies a ſmall Teber Viet": : 
Aro Viol fo, is a ſmall Tenor Vielin; © © 
Auxo CoveznT AN TR, "Ggnifies the Tenor of the 
little. Chorus, or the Tenor that ſings and yu 
throughout. ö 721 17 2 


; AN RrpIINo, is rener of the tan Chorus, 


or the Tenor that plays, or lings, only. now and 
then in particular places. 


Alon, this word is leide adh but when it 


is, it Honifies that you muſt” play in an amorous 

— gallant manner. 

Ax AcAup ros, a term uſed by Matianus Capella, 
to ſignify a ye becauſe they are Kran * 
reflection. 

AnDavTe, this word has reſpect chiefly to the 
Thorough Baſs, and ſignifies that in playing the 

Time muſt be kept very juſt and exact, and 

5 N note made equal and diſtinct che one 

72 | \ B2 | from 


17 


— 


. 
from the: other; ſometimes you will find the 
word Largo joined with it as 

Ane LARGO, or LARGO de which 
is as much as to ſay, that though the Muſick 

muſt be performed flow, yet the Time mult be 

| Obſerved very exactly, and the found of each 
note made very e and en one trom | 
another. A011 f IA HED9 3313 01 

Avinaro is as audi 45 to ſay to give life hs to 
quicken, to enliven, or to, inſpire with the pow- 

er of harmony, and muſt be played a degree 
faſter than Largo, but ſlower than Allegr 0. 

ANTHEM, : 7 Chak Song performed in — 

ſervice by. Choriſters, - 5 fing / alternately! it 
was uſed to denote both. Pſalms and Hymns, 

when performed in this manner; but at preſent 

Anthem is uſed in a more confined ſenſe, being 
applied only to certain Ke of N oa wud 
adapted to a particular ſolemnity. 

2 ſignifies the anſwer made” by one 
. to another, when an Anthem is ſung or 
the reading Pſalms. ſaid between them. The 
SGreeks gave this name to that kind of Sympho- 
ny which was enge uy Octave or double: Oc- 
tave. Pic } 

bebo ted eva, is benz a > WE note lies be- 

tween two other notes, and was invented with a 
vie w. to. vary the Melody without altering the in- 
tention; when it is made with a Beat or a Shake, 
25 Welles me: und, i. will have greater ef 

9 ry te og a, is a ſmall note "inſerted by the Prac- 
' tical Muſician between two others. The Supe- 
rior Apogiatura is ſuppoſed to affect love, . 
fection, pleaſure, &c. it. ſhould be made pretty 


00: giving it more than half the length of 
time 


ww + 


C 8 

time of the note it belongs to, and obſerving to 
| ſwell the ſound by degrees. The Inferior Apogia- 
tura has the ſame qualities with the Superior, only 
that it is more confined, as it can be made only 
when the melody raiſes che interval of a Second 
or Third, obſerving always to make a Beat on 

the following note. 

Aporouz, is the difference between a greater: and 
leſſer Semitone. -- 

ArpycyNnos, is ſaid of the Diatonick Genus, on ac- 
count of it's having ſpacious intervals in compa- 
riſon of the Chromatic and Enharmonic. 

Ancil Euro, an Arch Lute, or very long and 
large Lute, with Baſs Strings, like a Theorbo 
Lute, having each row double with an Octave 
or? Uniſon, and is much uſed by che Italians * 

playing a Thorough Baſs. 0 

Akco, a Bow, or Fiddle-ſtick. | 

As 14, ſignifies a Song, an Air, a Tune: or Let: 
ſon. 

ARIETTA, is a little or ſhort Song, Air, Tune or 
Leſſon. 

AR1ose, or Ar10S0, G gnifies the movement of a 
common Air, Song, Tune, &c. 

ARPEGG10, the manner of making the ſeveral 
Notes of a Chord in Muſick be diſtinctly heard 
one after another, by a melodious purling and 
rolling motion of the hand, particularſy on 
ſtringed inſtruments, always beginning at the 
ground, or loweſt Note, and riſing gradually 
upwards. 

Ass A1, this word is always * with ſome other 

word, to leſſen or weaken the ſtrength or ſigni- 

| fication of the word it is joined with: for exam- 
ple, if it is added to any of theſe words, Adagio, 

Grave, or Largo, which all denote a ſow move. 
__ it — that the Muſick muſt be per. 

| B 3 formed 


N 


. 


formed not fo flow as each of theſe words woult 
require if alone; but if it is joined with any of 
- theſe words, Views. Allegro, or Preſto, which 
do all denote a quick movement, then it ſigni- 
fies that the Muſick muſt not be performed quite 
ſo briſk or quick as each of theſe words would 
require if alone, 
A TzMmeo: Giusto, Genifes to dog or play i in an 
on” vs my NIE I, 4 
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Baorier, a Soßen dare of the wind hind, 
chiefly uſed in Scotland and in the North of Eng- 
land at fairs and country merry-makings: it 
conſiſts of two principal parts; the firſt a lea- 
thern bag, which blows up like a foot-ball by 
means of a Port Vent, or little tube, fitted to it, 
and ſtopped by a Valve; the other part conſiſts 
of three Pipes or Flutes, the firſt called the great 
Pipe or Drone, and ſounds a double Octave or 
deep Key · note to the loweſt note of the ſmall one, 
and is generally ſix inches long; the ſecond the 
- Intle one, which paſſes the wind out only at the 
bottom, and is generally a foot long; the third 
has a Reed, and is played on by compreſſing the 
bag under the arm, when full, and opening and 
ſtopping the holes with the fingers, which holes 
ate eight in number, 
BaR, a ſtroke drawn perpendicularly acroſs the 
lines in a piece of Mufick, including between 
each two a certain quantity or meaſure of Time, 
which is various, as the Time of the Muſick i is 
either Triple or Common. In Common Time 
between each two Bars is included the meaſure of 
| four Crotchets; in rh a Time only The 
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The principal uſe of Bars is to regulate a. whe 
ing of Time in a Concert. 
Dou Bar, is ſet. to dvide the ſeveral different 
Airs or Tunes one from another, and when two 


dots are added to each ſide of it, thus, E it 
- Ggnifies the foregoing part muſt be play d tuice 


over. 

Bass, or BAsso, that part of 2 Concert which is 
| moſt heard, which conſiſts of the graveſt and 
deepeſt ſounds, and which is played on the largeſt 
pipes or ſtrings of a common inſtrument, as 
of an Organ, Lute, &c. or on inſtruments * 
ger than ordinary, as Baſs Viols, Baſſoons, Baſs 
Hautboys, &c. The Baſs is the principal part 
of a muſical compoſition, and the foundation of 

Harmony; for which reaſon it is a maxim among 
Muſicians, that where the Bals is good the har- 
mony is ſeldom bal. 

T HOROUGH Bass, is the harmony made by the 
| Baſs Viols, or Theorbos, continuing to play 
both while the Voices fing and the other inftru- 

ments perform their parts, and alſo filling up the 
intervals, when any of the other parts ſtop. It 
is played, by cyphers marked over the Notes, 
on the Organ, Harpſichord, and Spinner. 
 CounTer Bass, is a ſecond or double Baſs, where 
there are ſeveral in the ſame Concert. 

Bass0 Viorixo, is the Baſs for the Baſs Violin. 

Basso VIOLA, is the Baſs for the Baſs Viol. 

Basso ConTinvo, is the Thorough Baſs, or Con- 
tinual Baſs, and is commonly diſtinguiſhed from 
the other Baſſes by figures over the Notes; which 

figures are proper only for the Organ, Harpſi- 

| Chord, Spinnet, and Theorbo Lute. A Tho- 
rough Baſs is not always figured, OY ought 
to be ſo, 

1 B 4 BAss0 
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Basso e the Baſs of the little Cho- 
rus, or the Baſs that plays een the whole 
piece. 4 

Bass0 Rubrranchy * ſame as BA880 Concun- 
T ANTI. 

Basse Rrereno, the Baſs of the grand Chorus, 
Which is heard only, or comes in at intervals, 
in order to make the n have ester 
effect. 

Beentro, 3 a Bass Viol, or Baſs Violin 
of the ſmalleſt ſize, and is ſo called. to diſtinguiſh 
it from thoſe Baſs Viols or Violins of a larger 
ſize. 2 

Bas500N, is a wind Sas, 965 with a 

Reed, and uſed for the Baſs, in concert with 
FHautboys and Flutes; it divides into two parts, 
has eleven holes, and are ſtopped like a Flute. 

It is nine inches diameter at the bottom. 

Bass Vror, a muſical inſtrument. of the like form 
with a Violin, but larger. It has the ſame num- 
ber of Strings, and has eight Stops, which are 

: _ ſubdivided. into Semi-ftops, ſo ſtruck with a Bow 

as the Violin, has a very good effect in Concert. 

Bas TARDA Viola, ſignifies a Baſtard Viol. 

BATTUTTA, | is the beating or motion of the hand 

or foot in keeping or beating of Time, 

ABzar, is proper to expreſs ſeveral paſſions ; as, 
if it be performed with ſtrength, and continued 
long, it expreſſes fury, anger, reſolution, &C. 
and if it is played leſs ſtrong and ſhorter, it ex- 
preſſes mirth, ſatisfaction, &c. Play it quite 
ſoft and ſwell the Note, it denotes horror, fear, 

grief, lamentation, &c. By making it ſhort, 

_ and: ſwelling the Note gently, it may expreſs 

_. affection and pleaſure. A Beat is e ex- 

Pteſſed by this: character, ** 


un 
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Bee: Pi Aci To, is as much as to ſay, if 100 

© pleaſe, if you will, or at pleaſure. 

Bisehaon , is che fame as Triple Quaver. 

BIZ AA RO, denotes a fanciful kind of compoſition, 
ſometimes ſtrong, ſlow, ' ſoft, faſt, &c. accor- 

ding to the fancy of the compoſer. | 

B Mi, in Sol F *aing, is the uy Note i in the f mo- 

dern Scale," 

B MoLLIARRE, or Mor EE, one of the Notes | in the 
Scale of Muſick, uſually called ſoft or flat, in 
oppoſition to B Quadro. 5 

EOMBARDO, a. muſical aftraene of the wind 
kind, and uſed as a Baſs to the Hautboy, it is 
much of the ſame nature as the Baſſoon. _ © 

Bou REE, is the name of a French dance, or the 
Tune or Air belonging thereto, 

Bow, a ſmall machine, which, being drawn over 
| the Strings of a muſical inſtrument, makes it re- 
ſound. "Fei is compoſed of a ſmall ſtick; to which 
is faſtened eighty or a hundred horſe hairs, and 

often a ſcrew, which ſerves to give the hair a 
proper tenſion: it is uſual to rub the hair with 
- reſin, in order that the Bow may touch the 
Strings briſkly. The Tone of the inftrument 
depends entirely on the right management of the 
Bow: it ſhould be held'at a ſmall diſtance from 
the Nutt, between the fingers and thumb, 'and 
a ſhould be held free and eaſy, and not 

5 111 | ; 
hor + or Qdos Aro, is called 5 Ouirre 
from it's figure g. This is what we call B Na- 
tural or Sharp, in diſtinction to B Mol. or Flat. 
See B Mol LIARRE. 

Bu EVE, a long Note formerly pricked i in the frm 
rw a ſquare without any Tail; it is equivalent to 
two Semibrieves, or four Minums, or eight 
Coches. * is now generally wrote thus 5. 

OLE _ BRIDGE, 
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Baipox, that part of the ſtringed inſtrument over 


which the ſtrings are ſtretched, The Bridge for 
a Violin ſhould be one inch and a quarter high, 
and one inch and a half long: ae take care 
not to have them too thick. 

Br1LLANTE, fignifies to play or fing i ina brilliant, 
briſk, and lively manner. 

Buccina, an antient military inſtrument. It is a 
kind of Trumpet: the found is exceſſive ſharp, 

and might be heard ara vaſt diſtance. | 

BuLaro, an inſtrument uſed by the Negroes of 
 Guiney : it conſiſts of ſeveral Pipes of wood tied 
together with thongs of leather, ſo as to farm a 


mal interſtice ee each Fre. 


Cc 

Cabzxcz, may be defined a certain concluſion of 
2 Song, or of the parts of a Song, which divide 
it, as it were, into ſo many numbers or periods. 
It is when the parts terminate in a Chord or 
Note, the ear fe ceming naturally to expect it; 
and is much the ſame in a Song as a period that 
. Cloſes the ſenſe in a paragraph of a diſcourſe. A 
Cadence is ſaid to be perfect when it conſiſts of 
two Notes ſung after each other, or by degrees. 
--. conjoined in each of the two parts; the reaſon 
it is called perfect is becauſe it pleaſes the ear 
better. A Cadence is ſaid to be imperfect be- 
cauſe the ear does not acquieſce in the concluſion, 

dut expects a continuation of the Song: ſo chat, 
in making a perfect Cadence, the Baſs muſt al- 
ways riſe a Fourth or fall a Fifth. The chief 
Cadence, or Cloſe, is the Key itſelf in which the 


Baſs muſt always conclude. The next in digni- 


| 0p the Fifth above; and the next to that the 
2; ec 


( wt | 
Third, or, if the Baſs be ſharp, the Fourth or 
Second above the Key. 
CAMERA; ſignifies the Chamber, This word is 
often uſed in the title-page of Muſick-books, to 
diſtinguiſh ſuch Muſick as is deſigned for Cham- 
bers or private Concerts from ſuch as is deſigned 
for Chapels or large Concerts: thus Sonata Da 
Camera ſignifies Chamber Sonatas, and Sonata 
Da Chieſa is Church or Chapel Sonatas. 
Canon, a ſhort compoſition of two or more parts, 
in which one leads, and the other follows; and 
is a Fuge ſo bound up, or reſtrained, that the 
following part or parts muſt preciſely repeat the 
ſame Notes, with the ſame degrees, riſing or 
falling, which were expreſſed by the leading 
part; it is therefore den to ſo ſtrict a rule that it 
is called Canon. a 
CANTABILE, is to play in- a kind of ſinging or 
chanting manner. 
Cax TATA, a Song or Compoſition, intermixed 
with Recitatives, Airs, and different movements, 
chiefly intended for one Voice, and accompanied 
with a Thorough Bafs, and ſometimes other in- 
ſtruments. When it is intended for the Church 
it is called Cantata Morali Spirituali: but when 
the ſubject is love then it is called Cantata Amo- 
roſo. The Cantata, when performed with judg- 
ment, has ſomething very agreeable in it; the 
variety of movements not clogging the ear like 
other compoſitions, It was firſt uſed in Italy, 
then in France, and then it paſſed to us. 
Can ro, the Treble, or at leaſt the higher part of 
the piece. 
Canna Concer TANTE,. is the Treble of any prin- 
cipal part in a Concerto, 1 generally plays or 
[ates e 0 


S 


n 

Cano RI IEVo, is the Treble of the grand Cho- 
rus, or that which ſings only now and then in 
ſome particular places. 

Can ro Fermo, is what is generally called the 
plain Song. 

Can ro Froux Aro, Genifie 2 compoſition ere 
in the parts differ from one another 1 in their fi- 
gures and motions, and is juſt the reverſe of 
Canto-Fermo. 

CanrToRE, ſignifies a Singer or Songſter, « one who 
ſings. * 

Canzone, in general ſingnifies a Song or Tune. 
It is fixed to a piece of inſtrumental Muſick, and 
ſignifies much the ſame as a Sonata or Suonata. 

When it is fixed to a piece of vocal Muſick it 
ſignifies much the ſame as Cantata. When it is 
fixed to any part of a Sonata it-is the ſame as the 
word Allegro; for it only denotes that the move- 
ment of the part to which it is fixed ought to be 
after a lively, briſk and gay manner. 

CanzonerTTaA, adiminutive of Canzone, denoting 
a a little ſhort Song, Tune, Cantata or Sonata. 

Car IIA, ſignifies Church or Chapel; but more 

properly the Muſick or Muſicians belonging 
| thereto, or the chief maſter thereof: thus Maeſ- 
tro Di Capella, is Maſter of the Chapel Muſick : 
though ſometimes by Maeſtro Di Capella is to 
be underſtood only a Musen e . one of 
the firſt rank. 0 | 

Capo, for which ſee Da Cao. — 

Ca PRICE, a term applied to certain pieces, in 
which the compoſer gives a looſe to his fancy, 
and, not being confined either to particular Mea- 
ſures, or Keys, without premeditation, runs di- 
vilions according to his mind or fancy. 

CASTANET, an inſtrument of the pulſative kind; is 


made of wood or ivory, and is uſed by the Spa- 
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c | aha; CI + and Moors, to: direct the 
Time to their Dances, Sarabands, and Guittars. 
CAN or CAT TIVO Tempo, properly ſigni- 
fies what is called the unaccented part of a Bar, 
_ and is the ſecond or laſt Note in Common, Time, 
and the middle one of every three in Triple 
Time; or it is a certain part of Meaſure wherein 
it is not proper to perform certain things, as to 
end a Cadence or place a long ſyllable. 
cu NT; a term particularly uſed for vocal Muſick, 
and is uſed in cathedrals; is commonly called 
plain Song, or that where all the people. ing 
alike and in Union. 

CHnanTER, a Singer in a Choir c or Cathedral: tho; 
the word is almoſt grown obſolete, as Choriſter 
or Facing is NOW moni vec iGo of 

ite | 
Cyan rurss, a female is ſings. 
Crave, ſignifies a Cliff. 
Cnzsa, a Church or Chapel. This 1 you. will of- 
ten ſee in the title · page of Muſick-books, in or- 
| der todiſtinguiſh that Muſick deſigned for Cham- 
bers or private Concerts from that deſigned for 
Churches; thus Da Chieſa Sonata Muſiche, is 
for a Church; and Sonata Muſiche, is Sonatas 
Muſick; and Sonata Muſiche Da Camera, is 
x Sonatas Muſick, &c.- for a Chamber or private 
Concert. 
Caiux, a kind of W Muſick, produced at 
equal intervals of Time by means of a particular 
apparatus or barrel. If you would have your 
Chimes quite compleat you ought to have a true 
ſett of bells to the Gamur Notes; ſo that each 
bell having the true ſound of Sol, La, Mi, Fa, 
| you. may play any Tune with it's Flats and 
Sharps, and by the ſame means Play both the 


55 ** and Treble with one Barrel. | 
| | Cniv- 


( 14) 
CarvDENDO, is as much as to ſay at an end, or 
finiſhed : thus Chiudendo Colriternello, to end 
with a Ritornello; or Chiudendo' or Aria, to 
end with an Air. 
Cholin, is that part of the cheeks or - cathedral 
where Chorifters ſing in divine ſervice, | 
CnonDs; ſometimes means the Strings of the in- 
ſtruments themſelves, by whoſe. vibrations the 
ſenſation of ſound is excited, and by whoſe di- 
- viſions the ſeveral degrees of Tone are determin- 
ed; and ſometimes it means the ſtriking two or 
more proper ſounds together, which e a grate- 
ful ſalutation to the ear. 
Cnonus. that part of a piece of Muſick: where 
the Voices and Inſtruments perform all together, 
which is commonly at the concluſion. In Ora- 
torios the Choruſes are intermixed with the Songs, 
Recitatives, & — 
1 is a graceful way of finging, or play- 
ing with. Quavers or Trilloes: alſo a Note or 
character in Time, now called a Quaver - 
CnRoMATIC, in the antient Muſick, the ſecond 
of the three kinds abounding in r an and 
containing only the leaſt Diatonical. : 
Cracona, a Chacoon, a' particular king of Air 
always in Triple Time, commonly played in a 
briſk and lively manner: it contains great variety 
of humour, contrived to a Baſs in eight Bars, 
played ſeveral times over, but not ſo much con- 
fined as is the Baſs of a ground, but is allowed 
to vary every Time to humour the Treble, and 
even fometimes to imitate it. 
C1MBaLo, or CLAVvE n LO, ſignifies a Harp- 
ſichord. | 
CirnARA, in antiquity, a muſical inſtrument uſed 
in entertainments and private houſes, and played | 


upon like the Lyre with a quill. At firſt it = 
| 5 6 only 
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only three Strings, but the N encreaſed to 
twenty- four. | 
E or an an „ ubrdepent i in 
the form of a Spinnet, but much older; has 
70 Strings, and 49 or 50 Stops, which bear 
on five Bridges; ſome of the Strings are in Uni- 
ſon: it is called alſo the Dumb Spinnet, on ac- 

count of the Chords being covered with pieces of 1 

cloth, which renders the ſound ſweeter, and = 
 /deadens it that it cannot be heard at a great diſ- "2 

F -  - Ant 
Chania, a kind of Trumpet, which is very 

ſmrill, and the tube narrower than the common 

Trumpet, and is now uſed eas the e 

and Moors. 
Crxrr, or Clirr, a mark ſet at the beginning of 

the five lines of a Song, Tune, &c. which th ſhews 
the Tone or Key in which the piece is to begin. 
Antiently every line had a =o marked for a 
Cleff; now one line is ſufficient, fince by this all 
the reſt are known, reckoning up and down in 

the order of the letters. By Cliff therefore is 
meant that en, ſign over a line which ex- 
plains the reſt. 

There are three fi gned Cleffs, F, C, and G. 
The Cleff of the Baſs, or loweſt part is 1 „gene- 
rally on the fourth. line upwards, and is marked 


6 thus ZE 2 The Cleff of the Tenor, or Mean, is 


on C, ſet upon the fourth line upwards, and 
*}l ſometimes on the third line, and is marked thus 


or chus ff The Cleff of the Treble or higheſt 
Pare is on G, ſet on the ſecond line, counting 
| upirards, and is marked thus 1 or thus 


tab? 


05 The Cleffs are always taken a Fifth to one ano- 
ther; that is, the Cleff F is the loweſt, and'C is 
2 Fifth above it, and G a Fifth above C. When 
the Cleff is changed it is with a deſign to make 
+ the ſyſtem,comprehend as many of the Notes of 
the Song as poſſible, and ſo to have the fewer 
above and below it. If then there are many lines 
above the Cleff, and few below it, his purpoſe is 
- anſwered by placing the Cleff in the firſt or ſe- 
- cond line; if there be many Notes below the 
Cleff, it is placed higher in the ſyſtem. Tn ef- 
fect, according to the relation of the other Notes 
to the Cleff Note, the particular ſyſtem is taken 
differently in the Scale, the Cleff line making e one 
in all the varieties. : 
Cr 0sz, for which ſee Conse. 
Cop a, two of three meaſures at the end of a Canon 
or Fuge, vhich repeated "ſeveral times ſerves to 
© ent the piece 9 — 
r fe A, denotes all manner of Variatiohs, 
Trillos, Diminutions, &c. ſerving to- make the 
Muſick agreeableGQ. 9 2144 
Gele Sop RA, as above; ch words are uſed 
when the ou have juſt ſun J or lay'd, 
muſt be 1 ö ws by 15 
Comes; is the ninth part of a Tone, equal to the 
difference of the Tone major and minor. 
ComposiTION, is the art of diſpoſing muſical 
ſounds into Airs, Songs, &c. either in one or 
more parts, to be ſung by a Voice or by Inſtru- 
ments. It may be obſerved that Melody being 
chiefly the buſineſs of the imagination, the rules 
of it's compoſition ſerve only to preſcribe certain 
limits to it, which the imagination, in ſearching 
out the variety and beauty of Airs, ought not to 
exceed. In the variety and elegance of the Me- 


— the 1 invention labours a great deal more _ 
the 


ti, 


dhe judgment; ſo that method has but littie to 

do. This is not to be underſtòod that the judg- 

ment is diſcarded, for good Melody requires 4 
good obſervation of Harmony: a perſon in- 

- Yeed unſkilled in Muſick may make a piece of 
Melody, which, by mere chance, may be good; 

but a perſon of judgment cannot often err. Un- 

der Compoſition are comprehended the rules, 
flirſt, of Melody, or the art of making a ſingle 
part, that is, contriving and diſpoſing the ſimple 
ſoundas, ſo as that their ſucceſſion and progreſſion 
may be agreeable to the ear: ſecondly, of Har- 
monp, or the art of diſpoſing or concerting ſeveral 
parts together, ſo that they may form 0 agree- 
able whole. : 

Con, is as much as to ay with. A, 

Con DiscRETIONB, is with n and judg- 
ment. 

Cow DIL IOENZIA, is with diligenice, care, and 

exactneſs. 

Con Dol en Manizz4, is with or n a ſweet 
and agreeable manner. 

Con E SENZA VIOL IONo, is as much As with or 
without Violins. 

Con Ar FT ro, is with aten in a moving ten- 

der manner. 

Cox coERT, is a number or company of Muſicians 
playing the ſame piece of Muſick in its various 
parts; or the Harmony and Melody ariſing from 

the agreement of the ſeveral parts of the Com- 
| Poſition, and is generally ſpoken of thoſe grand 
performances in the art that N TI per- 
ſons and inſtruments to perform it. 

Concerrants, are thoſe parts of a piece of Mu- 
ſick which play throughout the whole, to diſtin- 
_ guiſh them rom W which play _ in ſome 


Par ts. * * 
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ConcrRrTaATo, intimates the piece of Mufick to be 
compoſed in ſuch a manner, be it for two, three, 
four, or more Voices or Inſtruments, that every 
part has its Recitativos. C4 

CoyctR'ro, ſignifies a Concert or piece of Muſick - 

of ſeveral parts, compoſed for a Concert. 


Concerto Geross0, is the great or grand Chorus 


of the Concert, or thoſe places of the Concerto 
— all the ſeveral parts perform or play toge- 
ther. | | | 
ConcosD, the relation of two Sounds which are 
always pleaſing to the ear, whether applied in 
ſucceſſion or in conſonance. Concords are of 
two forts, Perfect and Imperfect; Perfects are 
the fifth and eighth; Imperfects are the third and 
fixth, and their Octaves. Imperfects have yet 
another diſtinction; namely, the greater and leſ- 
ſer third, and alſo the ſixth. 
If two ſimple Sounds have ſuch a relation or dif- 
ference of Tune as that, when mixed together, 
they form a compound Sound, which agreeably 
affects the ear, that relation is denominated Con- 
cord; and whatever two Sounds agree in Conſo- 
nance, the ſame will follow each other agreeably, 
or be pleaſing in ſucceſſion, The reverſe ' of a 
Concord is a Diſcord, being all the relations or 
differences of Tune that are grating to the ear. 
Concord and Harmony are, in fact, the ſame 
thing, though by cuſtom they are now applied 
differently; Harmony expreſſing the agreement 
of a groater number of Sounds than two in Con- 
ſonanee: but Concord is ſometimes applied to 
ſucceſſion, though never but when it will make 
a2 pleaſing Conſonance. Uniſonance being the 
reſatioo of equality between the Tune of two 
Sounds, all Uniſons are Concords in the firſt de- 
gree : but an interval being a relation of ine- 
@ f 3 quality 
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quality betwixt two Sounds, becomes a Concord 
or Diſcord, according to the variety of that par- 

: tixular relation. i 21th 6.4 Gran #43 
The differences of Tune take their riſe from the 
_ different proportions of the vibrations of a ſono- 
rous body, that is, of the velocity of thoſe vi- 
bfatioris in ti ir recourſes; the more frequent 
thoſe recouries are, the more acute is the Tone, 
and vice verſa. But the eſſential difference be- 
tween Concord and Diſcord lies more remote: 
there does not appear any natural aptitude in two 
ſounds of a Concord to give a pleaſing ſenſation 
more than in two of a Diſcord ; theſe different 
effects muſt he reſol ved into the Divine will. 
ConSow AN, is generally underſteod in the ſame 


ſenſe with Concord, for the union or agreement 


of two ſounds produced at the ſame time, the 
one grave, the other acute; which mingled in 
the air, in a certain proportion, occaſion an Ac- 
cord agreeable to the ear. In the popular ſenſe, 
Conſonances are either ſimple or compound: the 
moſt perfect Conſonance is Uniſon, though ma- 
ny, both among the ancients and moderns, diſ- 


cCardit for the number of Conſonances, conceiv- 


ing Conſonance as an agreeable mixture of dif- 
ferent Sounds, grave and acute, not a repetition 
of the ſame Sound. The firſt Conſonance is the 
Octave, then the Fifths, the Fourths, the Thirds, 
and Sixths; the reſt are Multiples, or repetitions 
%%%%/%/« nn annndb , tie en 

Moſt authors confound Concord and Conſonance 
together, though ſome of the more accurate di- 


ſtinguiſn them, making Conſonance a mere 


founding of two Notes together, or in the ſame 
Time, in contradiſtinction to the motion of 
thoſe Sounds in ſucceſſion, or one after another. 

Ca e 


: „ 
Notes in conſonance conſtitute Harmony, ag 
Notes in ſucceſſion: conſtitute Melody. ; 
CofNTINUATO, is to continue a. movement in an 
equal ſtrength or degree of Time all the way, or 
to continue or hold the ſound: of the Do in 
equal degree of Time. 40 | 

N is the Thorough Baſs, as Baſſo Con- 
tinuo is the continual Baſs, and is ſometimes ab- 
breviated by the letters B. CG 

ConTRALTO, a term. given by the Trainer two 
Haut Contres, becauſe they play en to 

© act deen 1 0 to 3a; 

ConTRAPUNTO, the wishe Coont ER-POINT, a 

method of compoſing now very little uſed. 

Conan rs is a piece of Muſick always in Triple 
Time, and is ordinarily noted in the Triple of 
Minims; the parts being repeated twice. It 

begins and ends when he who beats the meaſure 

falls his hand with a ſmall Note before the Beat, 

in contradiſtinction to a rede Tack ends 
- when the hand is raiſed. 

Corner; an inſtrument uſed by he ancients in 
their wars, ſomething like a Horn. 

Cox x ET TIxo, a ſmall or little Cornet; it is 5 
uſed ſometimes to ſignify an Octave Trumpet. 

Con No, ſignifies the Horn, as Corno Primo, the 
firſt Horn, or Corno Secondo, the Second Horn. 

Covnerab-rvor, is Aden the ak prnegel con- 
trary to each other.. 16 

COUNTER-PART, 8 one part to be oppoſ te 
to the other, as the Baſs is the Counter Part of 
the Trebee. 

-CounTER-PO INT, is the not compoſing Harmo- 
ny, or of diſpoſing ſeveral parts in ſuch a man- 
ner as to make an agreeable whole or Concert: 
in general every harmonious compoſition, or 

e. 2 com- 


Ga * 


compoſition of many parts, was called Counter. 
point. It took it's name from hence, before 
Notes of different meaſure were in uſe the way 
of compoſing was to ſet pricks or points one 
againſt the other, to denote the Concords; the 
length or meaſure of which points were ſung ac- 
cording to the quantity of the words or ſyllables 
which were applied to them: and becauſe in 
compoſing our Deſcant, we ſet Note againſt. Note, 
as they did Point againſt Point, from thence it 
ſtill retains the name of Counter- point. 
Counter-point is divided into ſimple and figura- 
tive ; ſimple Counter-point, or the Harmony of 
Concords, conſiſts of perfect as well as imper- 
fect Concords, and may therefore be denominated 
perfect or imperfect, according as the Concords 
are whereof it is compoſed, 7 
For the rules of Counter-point, with regard to 
the ſucceſſion of Concords, it muſt be objerved, 
that, as much as can be, the parts may proceed 
by a cotrary motion; that is, the Baſs may af- 
cend where the Treble deſcends, and vice verſa. 
1n a ſharp Key the Baſs deſcends gradually from 
the Fifth to the Fourth; the laſt in that caſe 
ſhould never have it's proper Harmony applied 
to it; but the Notes that was Harmony in the 
preceding Fifth mult be continued on the Fourth: 
Thirds and Fifths may follow one another as 
often as one has a mind, Now to diſpoſe the 
Concords, or the natural Notes and their Oc- 
taves, in any Key in a ſimple Counter-point, ob- 
ſerve, with regard to the diſtinction into perfect 
or imperfect Harmony, this general rule: To 
the Key to the Fourth and the Fifth perfect Har- 
mony muſt be joined; to the Second, Third 
and Seventh an imperfect Harmony is ingiſ- 
penſible; to the Sixth either a perfect or imper- 
C3 tec 
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fect Harmony ; but when you keep the Key an 
imperfect Harmony is given the Sixth. Figura- 
tive Counter- point is of two kinds; in one Dil - 
cords are introduced occafionally, as paſſing 
Notes, ſerving only as tranſitions from Concord 
to Concord; in the other the Diſcord bears a 
chief part of the Harmony. For the firſt, no- 
thing but Concords are to be uſed in the ac- 
cented parts of the meaſure, that is, not by the 
- gfadual progreſſion; but by proper preparation 
and reſolution Diſcords are abſolutely neceſſary : 
in the unaccented parts of the meaſure, Diſcords 
may paſs without any offence to the ear. For 
the ſecond, wherein the Diſcords are uſed as a 
ſolid and ſubſtantial part of the Harmony, the 
Diſcords that have place are the Fifth, when 
joined with the Sixth, to which it ſtands in re- 
lation of a Diſcord; the Fourth, when joined with 
the Fifth; the Ninth, which is the effect of the 
Second and Seventh, and the Second and Fourth. 
Theſe Diſcords are introduced into Harmony 
with due preparation, and are to be ſucceeded 
by Concords, which is called the reſolution of 
' Diſcord. ' ts | 
CounTtr Tenor, one of the mean or middle 
parts in the Scale; being ſo called becauſe it is 
oppoſite to the Tenor. 


CRoOTCHET, a Note or Character marked thus 2 


two of which make a Minim, and one Crotchet 
makes two Qua vers. | | 


= 


 Cvsros, ſignifies the ſame with Moſtra. See Mos- 


„ © Hi 
CYMBAL, an inſtrument in uſe among the antients, 
made of braſs, like our Kettle Drum, and, as 
ſome think, in the ſame form, only ſmaller, and 

| put 


( 2 
put to a different uſe. The modern Cymbal i is 


a mean inſtrument, uſed among vagrants, gype 
ſies, kee. 


D 
Da, Dr, or Dr, is as much as to ſay, for or by; 
thus, Da Camera, for the Chamber; Del, or Di, 
Arcangelo Corelli, that is by Arcangelo Corelli, 
Da Caro, or, by way of abbreviation, D. C. 
which is as much as to ſay, at the head, or at 
the beginning again: theſe words are frequently 
met with at the end of Airs, Tunes, or Songs 
as are to end with the firſt part, ſignifying there- 
by that the Song or Air muſt be begun again, 
and ended with the firſt part, and is chiefly done 
to ſave the trouble of writing the ſame thing 
twice or thrice over. 
Decima, ſignifies the Tenth, or number Ten. 
Thus, 
Drei Terza, the Thirteenth, or Thirteenth 
Oh)pera. 
Dr IMA Quarta, the Fourteenth. 
Decima QuinTA, the Fifteenth. 
Decima SEXT 4, the Sixteenth. 
Decima SEPTIMA, the Seventeenth, _ 
Decima OcTava, the Eighteenth. 
Deci1Ma Nona, the Nineteenth. 
DepvTrTont, ſignifies the riſing of the voice in 
| ronouncing the ſyllables Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, 
Ls in contradiſtinction to the falling of the 
Voice by theſe, La, Sol, Fa, Mi, Re, Ut. 
Decrex, is the little intervals whereof the Cone 
cords or harmonical intervals are compoſed ; 
there are three Degrees; firſt; the greater Tone; 
ſecond, the leſſer Tone; and third, Semitone. .. 
E 4 By 
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By theſe alone a Sound can be moved upwards 
and downwards ſucceſſively from one extreme of 
a Concord to another, and produce true Melo- 
dy; and by means of theſe ſeveral Voices are alſa 
capable of the neceſſary variety in paſſing from 
Concord to Concord. The Degrees being only 
certain mediums contrived to be put betwixt the 
extremes of Concords for moderating their ine- 
quality, are of uſe only with regard to Concords. 
2 E, ſignifies the ſame as a Third Minor. 
EMIQUAVER, is the ſame as Semiquaver 
DzMisEMIQUVAYER,, the ſhorteſt Note, two of 
them being equal to a Semiquaver, and is mark- 


ed thus r thus 


PxscanT, is the art of compoſing in ſeveral parts, 
and is threefold, namely, plain, figurative and 
double: plain Deſcant is the ground work of all 
compoſitions, conſiſting altogether in the order- 
1y placing of many Concords anſwering to ſim- 
ple Counter-point. Figurative Deſcant is that 
wherein Diſcords are concerned as well as Con- 
cords ; and this properly may be nominated the 
the ornament or rhetorical part of Muſick. For 
in this are introduced all the* varieties of Points, 
Fuges, Syncopes or Bindings, diverſity of Rlea- 
ſures, Intermixtures of diſcording Sounds, or 
whatever elſe art and fancy can exhibit, which 
ſet forth and adorn the compoſition ; whence it 

is named Florid or Figurative Deſcant. Double 
Deſcant is ſo called when the parts are ſo con- 

trived that the Treble may be made the Baſs, 
and the Baſs the Treble. „ 

D3acRAM, among antient Muſicians, the ſame 

With the Scale of the moderns. It's utmoſt ex- 
tent was only two Octaves; the loweſt Note be- 


ing 
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ing to the higheſt as 1 to 4. Within this com; 
paſs they had eighteen Notes or Sounds. 

D14aLoGut, a compoſition for two or more Voices 
or Inſtruments, which anſwer one another, and 
which frequently uniting at the cloſe make a 
Trio with the Thorough Baſs. It is much uſed 
by the Italians in their Operas, Oratorios, Sere- 
natas, &c. 

D1aeasoNn, that Interval called an Octave: thoſe 
authors who have wrote on this ſcience mean the 
old Octave of the Greeks. It is the firſt and moſt 

perfect Concord: ſimply conſidered, it is but 
one harmonical interval; but diatonically, it 
coſiſts of ſeveral Degrees; viz. three greater 
Tones, two leſſer Tones, and two greater Semi- 
tones, 

- Diapason, among muſical inſtrument-makers, 

_ implies a kind of Scale or Rule, whereby they 

adjuſt their Pipes of Organs, and cut holes in 
Flutes, Hautboys, &c. in due proportion for 
PIG Tones, 'Semitones, and Concords 
Ju | 

 D1ayasoN DIEX, a kind of compound Concord, 

whereof there are two ſorts, the greater and the 

leſſer. 

D1aPASON DIAP ENTE, a compound e - 

it's interval conſiſts of nine Tones and a. Semi- 
tone, nineteen Semitones and thirty eight Dieſes: 
is a Symphony made when the Voice proceeds 
from the firſt to the twelfth Sound. 

DIAPASON * DIA TESARON, a compound Concord : 
it's interval allows eight Tones and a Semitone, 
ſeventeen Semitones and thirty-four Dieſes; is 
uſed when the Voice proceeds from the firſt to 
the eleventh Sound. 

DiayenTE, fi ſignifies a perfect Fifth, being the 


ſecond of the perfect Concords. The Diapente 
is 


1 


zs a ſimple Concord; yet, if conſidered diatoni- 
_ cially, it conſiſts of four terms; two greater 
Tones, a leſſer Tone, and a greater Semitone, 
It is produced when the Voice paſſes from the 
firſt to it's fifth Sound, | 
D1ATESARON, a word uſed to denote an harmoni- 
cal interval, compoſed of a greater Tone, a lef- 
fer Tone, and one greater Semitone. 
D1aTONICK, a term given to the ordinary ſort of 
- Muſick, proceedin by different Tones, either 
in aſcending or deſcending. Diatonic Muſick 
allows of but three degrees; the greater and the 
leſſer Tone, and the greater Semitone. Hence 
the Diatonic Mufick appears the moſt natural, 
and of conſequence the moſt ancient. 
DiaTonico, is the pure and natural Diatonick 
genus, or when the progreſs of the Notes is B 
8 or B Natural, in which not one of the 
Sounds is altered, | 
D1iazevcrTic, a Tone which disjoins two Fourths, 
one of each fide of it, and which, being joined 
to either, make a Fifth. 
D1zs1s, is the diviſion of a Tone leſs than a Semi- 
tone, or an interval conſiſting of a leſs or imper- 
fe&t Semitone. Dieſis are divided into three 
kinds; the leſſer enharmonical Dieſis, or ſimple 
Dieſis, marked by a ſingle crofs, which raiſes 
the Note following two Commas, or about a 
quarter of a Tone, and is the leaſt interval in 
Muſick, and never more than two are found to- 
gether in whatever Genus, nor are thoſe two of 
the ſame kind. The chromatic or double Dieſis, 
denoted by a double Croſs, raiſes the Note fol- 
lowing by a leſſer Semitone, or four Commas, 
which is the common Dieſis. The greater en- 
harmonical Dieſis, denoted by a triple _ 
| | | railes 
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raiſes the following Note ſix Commas, or about 
three quarters of a Tone. 

Diumurion, is the diminiſhing or abating 
1 of the full value or quantity of any 

ote 

DiMminuTive Nor, is a ſmall Note frequently 
ſet before a real Note, and is only meant to pre- 
pare the real Note, and not reckoned into the 


Time. 


Dix zer, a character uſed in Muſick, and is ſet at 


the end of a Stave, to ſhew the place of the firſt 
Note in the next Stave, and is marked thus . 


Dis con, the relation of two Sounds which are, 


of themſelves, always diſagreeable, whether 
applied in ſucceſſion or conſonance: thus the 
Second, Fourth, and Seventh, with their Oc- 
taves, and in general all intervals, except thoſe 
few which preciſely terminate the Concords, 
are called Diſcords. Diſcords are divided in- 
to concinnous and inconcinnous intervals. Con- 
einnous Diſcords are ſuch as are fit for Muſick, 
next to and in combination with Concords. 
Theſe are relations which in themſelves are 
neither very diſagreeable nor agreeable, and 
have only a good effect in Muſick, as by their 
mixture and combination with the more natural 
and eſſential principles, they produce a variety 
neceſſary to our being pleaſed. 
Inconcinnous Diſcords are ſuch as are never cho- 
ſen in Muſick, as having too great a harſhneſs in 
them; though. even the greateſt Diſcord is not 
without it's uſe. The Harmony of Diſcords is 
that wherein the Diſcords are made uſa of as the 
ſolid and ſubſtantial part of Harmony: for by a 
proper interpoſition of a Diſcord, — ſucceeding 
Concords receive an additional luſtre. Thus 


. WER are in Muſick what ſtrong ſhades are in 
| paint 
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painting; and without Diſcords not only the 
variety, which is the life of Muſick, would be 
ſoon' exhauſted, but the very perfection of ſuch 
relation of Sounds would clog the ear in like 
manner as ſweet and luſcious things do the ſto- 
mach. Beſides the concinnous Diſcords uſed de- 
ſignedly in Muſick there are ſeveral other diſ- 
cord relations which happen unavoidably in an 
accidental and indirect manner. Diſcords may 
tranſiently paſs upon the unaccented part of the 
Mleaſure, without much offence to the ear. The 
Diſcords are, the Fifth when joined with the 
Sixth, the Fourth with the Fifth, and the Niath 
and Seventh, of their own nature, are Diſcords. 
Diſcords are introduced into Harmony with due 
preparations, and muſt be ſucceeded by Con- 
cords, which is the reſolution of Diſcords. It is 
prepared by ſubſtituting it firſt in the Harmony 
in quality of a Concord; that is, the ſame Note 
which becomes a Diſcord is firſt a Cancord to 
the Baſs Note immediately preceding that to 
which it is a Diſcord, Again, a D. ſcord is re- 
ſolved by being immediately ſucceeded by a Con- 
cord, deſcending from it only by the diſtance of 
a greater or leſſer Second. 1 80 

Diſcords are always brought off ſo as to render 
them delightful; for ſimply of themſelves they 
are harſh and diſpleaſing to the ear, and intro- 
duced only for variety, or, by ſtriking the ſenſe 
with a diſproportionate Sound, to beget a greater 
attention to that which follows, to the hearing 
whereof we are drawn on, as it were, by a neceſ- 
ſary expectation. et ered 
DiscRETIONE, is to play or ſing with diſcretion, 
care, moderation, and judgment. 
D1sD1aPAsoN, denotes a double Eighth or Fif- 


teenth, and may be called a Fifteenth: the Voice 
j EL IJ _ ordinae . 
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. brdinarily. does not go farther than from it's 
firſt Sound to the Diſdiapaſon; that is, it does 
not go beyond the Compound or double Octave; 

for the Diſdiapaſon is an Octave doubled, and 

in reality the ancient ſcale or diagram extended 
only to a Diſdiapaſon. 

Dis$0LUTION, is when a ſound in the enharmonic 
Genus is lowered three Dieſis; for thereby that 
Genus is diſſolved, and the Muſick, or that in- 
terval at leaſt, is then Chromatic. 

Diss0NANCE, a diſagreeable interval between two 
ſounds, which being continued together offend 
the ear, may properly be ſaid to be the ſame 
with Diſcord. 

Diroxx, is a double Tone or the greater Third, 
being an interval comprehending two Tones. It 
is the firſt Diſcord, divided into eighteen equal 

parts, the nine on the acute ſide E the 

greater Tone. 

D1vis1on, the dividing the interviils of an Octave 

into a number of leſs intervals. The Fourth 
and Fifth divide the Octave perfectly, though 
differently: when the Fifth is below, and ſerves 
as a Baſs to the Fourth, it is called harmonical; 
but when the Fourth is below, it is called arith- 
metical. To run a Diviſion, is to play or ſing 
after the manner above-mentioned. 

Drvoro, ſignifies a grave ſerious manner or way 

of playing or ſinging proper to inſpire with de- 

votion. 

Do, a note of the Italian ſcale, which is the ſme 

with Ut of the common Gamut. 

Dorf, ſignifies two; as A Doi Canti, for two Voices, 

or A Doi Flauto, for two Flutes. 

Dor cz, or Dol EM ENTE, ſignifies to play or 

ſing in a ſoft, ſweet, pleaſing, and agreeable 

manner, 4 

Doui- 
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Doumant, of a Mode, is a ſound which ekes 
a perfect Fifth to the final in authentic Modes, 
and a Third to the final or Sixth: to the loweſt 

Chord of a plagal Mode, 

Doric Move, is the firſt of the Auchentie Modes 
of the ancients: it's character is to be ſevere, 
tempered with gravity and joy, and is proper 
upon religious occaſions; " als in wary as be- 


ing maſculine, 

Dor, that is a Dot added 46: any Note wtweer, 
which makes it half as long again as it would be 
without ſuch Dot being added thereto: a8 this. 


Crotehet being marked thus is now t to wy 


| held as long as three Quavers. . 2 
Dovx, is ſoft and ſweet, and is much the e as 


Piano. 
Drum, is an 1 in the form of rr, 


hollow within, and covered at the two ends with 
parchment to make it ſound; one of the ends is 
ſtruck with a ſtick; and there are braces on the 
ſides, whereby the ſound may be rendered higher 


or lower, as when it is played on in Operas, Ora- 


torios, or Concerts, two Drums are uſed, the 
one to ſtrike the Key or fundamental Note, and 
the other a Fifth below it, which are the two 
only Notes uſed. 


Dux, or Du, the ſame as Doi. 


DvueTT1, or Duzrro, is a piece compoſed for 
two voices or two inſtruments, in two parts 


only, 
DvuLcino, is a little or ſmall Baſſoon. 


Dvopzcima, ſignifies twelve; as Opera Duodect- 
ma, the twelfth Oer, et] 


. Fecno, 
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Eccno, or Eccnvs, is an Echo, which is the 
the repetition of ſome part of a Song or Tune in 
a very low and ſoft manner, in imitation of a 
real or natural Echo; the word Piano is often 
uſed on the occaſion, 5 
EcHoMBETER, a ſcale or rule ſerving to meaſure 
the length or duration of ſounds, and to find 
their intervals and ratios. 1 f 
ENHAR MONIC, in the ancient Muſick, one 
of their genera or kinds of Muſick, ſo called 
from it's ſuperior excellence. This genus, ſays 
Broſſard, was greatly uſed in the Greek Muſick, 
eſpecially in dramatic performances; but as thoſe 
almoſt inſenſible elevations and fallings of the 
voice wherein it conſiſts are too difficult, and as 
they ſometimes make the Concord falſe, it has 
been laid aſide, and even loſt, though many 
great authors have attempted to recover it. 
Others ſay it is a ſpecies of Muſick, the modu- 
lation whereof proceeds by intervals leſs than Se- 
mitones, as the Semitone minor, enharmonic 
Dieſis, and Third major. | 
ENTREE, a particular kind of an Air ſo called. 
EXPRESSION, is to expreſs well the author's inten- 
tion; and as the intention of Muſick is not only 
to pleaſe the ear, but to expreſs ſentiments, 
ſtrike the imagination, affect the mind, and 
command the paſſions z and every piece is to be 
executed with exactneſs, propriety, and delicacy 
of expreſſion, according to the true intent of 
Muſick. What is commonly called good taſte 
in playing or ſinging has been thought for ſome 
. Years. paſt to deſtroy the true Melody, and the 
; intention 
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intention of the compoſer. It is ſuppoſed by 

many that a rea] good taſte cannot be acquired 

by any rules of art; it being a peculiar gift of 

nature, indulged only to thoſe: who have natu- 
rally a good ear; arid as moſt flatter theimſelves 
to have this perfection, hence it Happens that he 
- who ſings or plays thinks of nothing ſo much as 
to make continually ſome favorite paſſages ; but 

in expreſſing with ſtrength and delicacy the in- 
- tention of the compoſer ſhould his thoughts be 
moſt taken up with. e 


* 


* 


Fa, the name of one of the Notes in the common 
ſcale of Muſick, is the ſame with F, which is 
naturally but half a Note or Tone, and is called 
a flat Note, unleſs when made a whole or ſharp 
Note, by prefixing a Sharp before it. 
FacorTiwno, a ſingle Curtail, a muſical inſtru- 
ment ſomething like a ſmall Baſſoon, 
FacorT To, the double Curtail, or in reality a 
double Baſſoon as big again as the Fagottino. 
 FanTASIA, is a kind of Air, wherein the compoſer 
is not tied up to ſuch ſtrict rules as in moſt other 
Airs, but has all the freedom and liberty allow- 
ed him for his fancy or invention: alſo ſome So- 
natas are called Fantaſia. | 
Fa vox T TO, as Choro Favoritto, a Chorus, in 
which are employed the beſt voices or inſtruments 
to ſing the Recitatives, play the Ritornellas, &c. 
and is ſometimes called the little Chorus, or Cho- 
ro Recitante. 1 5 e 
' Fire, or FirraRIo, a ſmall Pipe or Flute blown 
as the German Flute, the Notes being the ſame, 
and has the ſame number of holes, „ 


C8 1 | 

- the Key: % uſed in the army to accorhpany the 
Drum 

r IFTH, oe. ef ak deten Berbel bei w. 

| cords.” It is the ſecond in order of the Concords, 

and is called Fifth, as containing five terms or 
ſounds, and four degrees between it's extremes; 
ſo that in the natural ſcale of Muſick it comes 
in the fifch place or order from the fundamental. 
It was called by the antients Diapente. The im- 

perfect Fifth, called by the antients Semidia- 

pente, is leſs than the Fifth 9 a leſſer Semi- 
tone. 

FiGcuRaTIVE b eee; is thi wherein 
there is a mixture of Diſcords along with the 
Concords, for an account whereof ſee CounTer- 

- POINT. 

FicuRaTivE DESCANT. See Deveatrr, | 

Fix, Fins, or FinaLE, is the end of a piece of 

Muſick, or the laſt Note of a piece of Muſick, 

Fix1To, a Canon, or Fuge is ſaid to be Finito 
when it is not perpetual; but when, at ſome 

certain places, all the parts unite or join, after 

having followed one another for ſome time. 

Fix ro, a feint or attempt to do a thing and not 
to do it: Cadenza Finto is when having done 
every thing proper for a true Cadence, inſtead of 
falling on the right final, another Note, either 
higher or lower, is taken, or perhaps a pauſe 


brought in, 
FLAGEOLET, a kind of ſmall Flute, whoſe ſound - 


is clear and ſharp, made of ivory, box, &c. has 
ſix holes beſides the mouth, eye, and the aper- 
ture at the other end, and 1 is much uſed by ſhep- 
herds, - 
Fl. Ar, a kind of edditioad of half Note, contrived 
together with Sharps to correct the defects in 


- mulical inſtruments. A Flat implies that the 
Note 
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Note which it ſtands againſt is to be played o. or 
ſung half a Note lower than it would be without 
ſuch Flat. Thus E b, or E Flat, ſignifies. a 
Semitone below E Natural, and when placed ar 
the beginning of a line or ſpace, ſhews that all 
the Notes on that line or ſpace are to be ſung 
or played half a Note lower. throughout the ible 
ſece. 

F Ku gone in Engliſh, Ganifics a Flute. 

FLavT3no, a little or ſmall Flute of the common 
ſort, like what we call a ſixth or eighth Flute. 

F LUTE, by which is meant a common Flute, which 
is an inſtrument of the wind kind, and the moſt 
ſimple of any of them. It is played on by blow- 

with the mouth, and the Tones or Notes 
are changed by ſtopping or opening the holes diſ- 
poſed for that purpoſe along it's fide, which are 
ö eight in number, the loweſt in the Gamut being 
F. There were antiently three ſorts of it, the 
Tibia, Fiſtula, and Avena; the Tibia was made 
of the ſhank-bone of a horſe, dog, or crane; 
the Fiſtula was a kind of Flageolet ; the Avena 
was made by the ſhepherds of a reed of oats. 
Now we have in uſe the Concert, the ſecond, 
third, fourth, fifth, and eighth Flute, 


Furz a Bec, ſignifies a common Flute. 


FLuTE DE ALLEMANDA, is a German Flute. 
For LIA, the name of a particular Air, alſo called 
Fardinal's Ground. The laſt of Correlli $ Solos 
is fo called. 
Fon r aha, a kind of dance much the ſame as "a 
Salterella. - | 
Foxrs, or FoxTamEnTs, ſignifies to ſing or play 
loud or ſtrong : Forte Forte, or Piu Forte, is 
- a degree louder than Forte would be if alone. 
_ is ppg eat an by F art N 
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For T1s8iMo, or FFF, ſignifies exceſſive ſtrong 


* 


or loud. 


Four TH, one of the harmonious intervals called 


Concord. It is called Fourth, as containing four 
ſounds or terms, and three intervals between it's 


extremes; and as un the Fourth in order of 


the natural or diatonic 


ſcale, from the funda- 
mental. It is called by the antients Diateſſaron, 
and they ſpeak of it as the principal Concord, on 
whoſe diviſions. all the reſt depend: but now ſo 
far from W that it has that perfection, it 
is one of the imperfect, nay, I rather think 
it cannot properly be ranked among the number 
of Concords at all. | 


” RENCH Hoax, a muſical inſtrument of the wind 


kind; is bent into a circle, and goes two or three 
times round, growing gradually bigger and 


wider towards the end, which in ſome Horns is 
eight, nine, or ten inches over. There are ſe- 
veral ſizes of a different pitch, as G, F, E, D, 


and C Horns. There are methods of making 
one Horn ſerve to play all the above Keys by 
making them longer with tubes put one in ano- 
ther, as a D Horn will play in no other Key but 
in D, and ſo of the reſt. 


FazTr, a kind of ſtop on ſome inſtruments, par- 


7 


ticularly Baſs Viols and Lutes, which conſiſts of 
marks made acroſs the finger board at certain 
diſtances, within which ſuch and ſuch Tones or 


Semitones are to be found. | 
Fvouz, is when different parts of a muſical com- 


gw 


poſition, conſiſting of four, five, fix, or any 
other number of Notes, begun by ſome one 
ſingle part, and then ſeconded by a following, 
repeating the ſame or ſuch like Notes; next 


comes in a third part, alſo repeating the ſame 


Notes, commonly in an Octave or Uniſon to the 
Ts Da | leading 


(+ 36-) 
leading part; then follows the fourth part in re- 
4 ſemblance to the ſecond ; then the fifth and ſixth 
(if the compoſition conſiſts of ſo many) follow 
or come in after the ſame manner, one after 
the other, the leading parts till flying before 
thoſe that follow : from hence it has it's name of 
Fugue, and is called Simple Fugue. Double 
Fugue is when the Muſick begins with two or 
more different points, which the parts intermix 
and change by turns. Counter Fugue is when 
the Fugues proceed directly oppoſite and contra- 
ry to one another.. | 
FonvitetwraL Norx, or Key Nor x, the prin- | 
Cipal Note in a compoſition, to which all the reſt 
are ſubordinate, and by which they are ſwayed ; 
as every compoſition is ſaid to be in a flat or 
ſharp Key, not according to the Flats and Sharps 
at the beginning of th "Une, but where it has. 
- flat Third, or ſharp Third to it. 
FunDAMENTO, every part hit t ſings or plays the 
- Baſs is fo called, efpecially the thorough Baſs, 
as being the foundation of all Harmony. 
reis. or Con FuR IA, is with fury and vio- 
- Jence, and is to be underſtood not fo much with 
reſpect to the loudneſs of the found as to the 
* quickneſs of the time or movement. 
USA, the ſame as our Quaver, though ſometimes 
t called by the Italians. 


3 
7 
* 


Gastn da, the name of a dance or tune the 
- unto belonging, commonly in Triple Time, of 
a gay, briſk, and ey humour, and is ſome· 
what like a Jig. 
Ga MBAs for which fee Vion DI Git a. 
GAMUT, 


GAuur, Gam, GAMMA, or GAM M Auer, is the 


'MEDIVS 
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ſcale of Muſick, which conſiſts of lines and 


A on which are placed theſe ſeven letters, 


viz. A, B, C, D, E, F, G, which are re- 
. as often as the compals of Muſick re- 


gquires. The end and office of the ſcale is to 


ſnew the degrees by which a voice e or 


artificial V either pas or deſcend. Ave 


The above repreſents the ſcale of Muſick, and 


the three characters in the ſcale are the three ſig- 
nal Cliffs; the firſt of which is called the & Cliff, 


becauſe the letter G is placed on the ſame line 


with it, and in this Cliff is pricked the Treble 
or higheſt part in Muſick: the ſecond is the 
C Cliff, becauſe the letter C is placed on the 
ſame line with it, and in this are pricked the 
Medius, Tenor, and all inner parts in Muſick : 


the third is the F Cliff, becauſe the letter F 


is placed on the ſame line with it, and in this 
Cliff is pricked the Baſs or loweſt part in Mu- 


ſick. The invention of this ſcale is owing to 


Guido Aretine, a monk of Arezzo in Tuſcany 
though it is not ſo properly an invention as an 
improvement on the Nee or ſcale of the Gre- 


cians. 


Cavorra, or Gavor, is a kind of Pudong the 


Air of which has two briſk lively parts, always 
in Common Time, each to be played twice over. 
The firſt part commonly conſiſts of four'or eight 

D 3 | Bars, 
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1 
Bars, and the ſecond part has four, eight, twelve, 
ſixteen, or more. Little Airs are often found in 
Sonatas, which have this phraſe to regulate their 
% 4 4 3 1 


Truro br GAvor ra, is when only the time or move- 


ment of a Gavotte is imitated, without any re- 


” 


G 


gard to the meaſure or number of Bars or Strains. 
AY, or GAYEMENTE, is to play or ſing in a 
gay, briſk, airy, lively manner. 


Ernus, is a certain manner of dividing and ſubdi- 


viding the principles-of melody ; that is the con- 


- -Jonant and diſconſonant intervals into their con- 


8 * — 


depend, and in the preſent theory of Muſick the 


* 
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einnous parts. The Octave is the molt perfect 
and that whereon all the Concords 


diviſion of that interval is conſidered as contain- 
iag the true diviſion of the whole ſcale, The 
Genera of Muſick are three, the enharmonic, 
chromatic, and diatonick ; the two firſt are va- 
riouſly ſubdivided, and even the laſt, though 
that is commonly reckoned to be without any 
ſpecies; yer different authors have propoſed di- 


- viſions under that name, without giving any 


1 
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particular names to the ſpecies, as was done ta 


the other two. Ip 5 | 
ERMAN FLUTE, is an inſtrument intirely diffe- 


rent from the common Flute; it is not, like 


that, put into the mouth to be played; but the 
end is ſtopped with a tampion or plug, and the 


lower lip is applied to a hole about two inches 
and a half, or three inches from the end. This 


inſtrument is uſually about a foot and a half long, 
rather thicker at the upper end than the lower, 


and has ſeven holes or ſtops, beſides that for the 


mouth, the loweſt of which is opened or ſtopped by 


the little finger 


of brafs, filver, &c. like the Key in a Baſſoon 
14 | 2 | Or 


preſſing on a Key, ſometimes made 


- 


G 
or Hautboy. It is an inſtrument now much i in 
uſe, is found ſweet and agreeable when a 
performer blows it, and ſerves as a Treble in a 
Concert, The loweſt Note on the German 
Flute is D, though there are Flutes made that 
go down to C, a Note lower, that are generally 
made uſe of for accompanying a voice wben the 
Song is rather too high, and the voice cannot 
reach it, which throws it a whole Now'ey T one 
lower. 
Gros: G1ca, or Grape; i is a Jig: | which 13 4 
Dance or Air very well known, of which ſome 
are to be played flow, others briſk and lively, ac- 
cording to the Meaſure or Time chey are ſet in, 
and always in hos, 82 ime of yn Kind or 
other. | | 
Gr aDo, with the ſealians, Ggnifies the fame as 
Degree. 5 
' GRANDE, is great n and is uſed 1 to diſtin- 
guiſh the great or grand Chorus from the reſt 
of the Muſick. 
GRATIOSO, or GRATIUSEMENT, ſignifies ro play 
or ſing in a graceful, pleaſing, and agreeable 
manner. 
- Grave, or GRAVEMENT, denotes a very grave and 
ſlow motion, ſome what faſter than Adagio, bur 
| ſlower than Largo. Is a part of the compoſition 
whoſe Notes are long and flow, and which the 
harmony of the Concords is perfectly diſtin- 
guiſhed ; and melodiouſly entertain, compoſe, 
and prepare the hearer for what follows. The 
_ thicker the ſtring the more grave the Note; and 
the Notes are ſuppoſed to be the more grave in 
— pron as the vibrations of the Chord arc leſs 
POP, TY, an affection of ſounds, whwedy it is 
_ denominated deep or low, in oppoſition to an 
Dz affection 
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alfection of ſound, which is denominated acute 

or high. The relation of gravity and acutene ſs 
As the principal thing concerned in Muſick, the 
diſtinctneſs and determinateneſs of which relation 
A the ſound the denomination of harmonical 
and. muſical, ; The degrees af acuteneſs and gra- 
{: vity\ make the different Tones of a voice or 
ſound ; ſo we may ſay. one ſound is in tune with 
another when they are in the ſame degree of gra- 
vity. If two or more ſounds are compared in 

relation of gravity, they are either equal or un- 
equal ia the degrees of Tune; ſuch as ate equal 

7 are called Uniſons, and the unequal conſtitute 
what we call an Interval in Muſick: +: 

' Grove, one of the kinds of dimunitions of long 
Notes which in working form a kind of group. 
| knor,- or buſh. It uſually conſiſts of four or 
more Crotchets, Quavers, &c. tied together at 

the diſcretion of the compoſeer. 

GuiTTAR, or GulrrARA, a ſtringed nent 
with a neck like that of a Violin, has an oval 

body, is played on in the ſame manner as the 

Harp, with the fingers, and is near the ſame 
ſize as the Baſs Viol. This inſtrument was firſt 

uůſed in Spain and. Italy, and is ! in uſe a- 
mang! wy er oh eee y 
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 HaLLELvjAn, an Hebrew expreſſion, frequently 
uſed in the pſalms and Jewiſh hymns, from 
whence it came into the Chriſtian church, mean- 
ing praiſe the Lord. It is now much uſed at the 
end of verſes in the TU © on A Feen, OCCa« 


chen 
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HaRDTME NT, the fame as Vivace. 
Har MONICAL, ſomething belonging to Har. 
monpy. | 
Hb Monica ComposiriON, in general includes 
the compoſition both of Harmony and Melody; 
that is, Muſick, or Songs both in a ſingle part 
and in ſeveral parts. More properly it is re- 
ſtrained to Harmony; ſo that it is diſpoſing and 
congerting ſeveral ſingle parts together in ſuch a 
manner as to make one agreeable Whole. This 
art has been ſometimes called Counter- point. 
 HARMQNICAL INTERVAL; the difference of two 
ſounds agreeable ra the ear, whether in conſo- 
nance or ſucceſſion; ſo that Harmonical Inter- 
vals are the ſame with Concords, being ſo called 
from their being the eſſential ingredients of Har- 
mony. 
HagMonioaL Paopon ion, is when the ſtring 
or line is ſo divided, that the difference of the iſt 
and. 2d ſhall be to the Arens of the 2d and 


| * 


2 * 


the difference of the nl 2d, ito the difference 
of the 3d and 4th, as the aft is to the 4th, 
Hagmonicat. SERIES, à ſeries of numbers in 
5 continual harmonical proportion. If there. are 
four or more numbers, whereof every three im- 
mediate terms are harmonical, the whole makes 
an harmonical ſeries, of continual harmonical 
propoſitions, as 30: 20: 15 : 12 or 10. 
HarMONICAL SQUNDS, is given to ſuch ſounds as 
always make a certain determinate number of 
vibrations in the time that ſome other fundamen- 
tal ſound, to which they are referred, makes one 
vibration. Harmonical ſounds are produced by 
the parts of Chords, &c. which vibrate a certain 
number of times, while the whole Chord vi- 
brates once, The ſtring of an Harpſichord, or 
| 4 
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a Bell, beſides their general ſound, which is pro- 
| Portionate to their length, tenſion, &c, do at 
the ſame time yield other ſubordinate and acuter 
ſounds, which a nice ear can diſtinguiſh. If the 
breath or ' bellows that blows a wind inſtrument 
be played ſtronger and ſtronger, the tone will be 
continually raiſed; but this only in the ratio of 
harmonical ſounds; * So that nature, when ſhe 
makes a ſyſtem of Muſick herſelf, uſes no other 
but this Kind of ſounds, which-yet had hitherto 
remained unknown to the muſicians, though 
theyhad frequently fallen into them inadvertently. 
Harmonicks, Harmonica, a diviſion of Mu- 
ſick, which conſiders the differences and pro- 
| Portions of ſounds with reſpect to gravity and 
acuteneſs, in contradiſtinction to Rythmica or 
Metrica, The antient Harmonicks- are very 
general and theoretical: they reduced their doc- 
trine into ſeven parts, namely, Sounds, Inter- 
vals, Syſtems, Genera, Tones or Modes, Mu- 
tations, and Melopæia. 115 

Harmony, HARMONHA, the agreeable reſult or 
union of ſeveral muſical ſounds heard at one and 

the ſame time; or the mixture of divers ſounds 
_ - which together have an effect agreeable to the 
 _ ear: as a continued ſueceſſion of muſical ſounds 
produces Melody, fo does a continued combi- 
nation of theſe produce Harmony. The an- 
tients ſeem to have been entirely unacquainted 
with Harmony, the foul of the modern Muſick. 
We have inſtances indeed of their joining feveral 
voices or inftruments in conſonance; but they 
were either Uniſons or Octaves in every note; and 
= ſo all performed the ſame Melody, and conſtituted 
iſt one and the ſame Song. When the parts differ, 
480 nliot in the tenſion of t whole, but in the diffe- 
—_ - | | RO rent 
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WY. ane relations of the ſucceſſi ve notes, it is this 


that conſtitutes the modern part of Harmony. 
In every compound ſound, where there are no 
more than three ſimple ones, there are three 
kinds of relations, viz, the primary relation 
of every ſimple ſound to the fundamental or 
gravity, whereby they make different degrees of 
Concord with it; the mutual relations of the 
acute ſounds with each other, whereby they mix 
either Diſcord or Concord into the compound; 
and the ſecondary relation of the whole, where- 
by all the terms unite their vibrations, or coin- 
cide more or leſs frequently. The proper in- 
J. of Harmony are Concords; and all 
iſcords, at leaſt in the primary and mutual re- 
lations, are abſolutely forbidden: it is true Diſ- 
cords are uſed in Muſick, not of themſe!ves ſim- 
. ply, but only to ſet off the Concords by their 
contraſt and oppoſition. * Hence any number of 


Concords being ſuppoſed to ſtand in primary 


relations with a common fundamental, we diſ- 

cover whether or no they conſtitute perfect Har- 

mony by finding their mutual relations: thus, 
ſuppoſe the greater third, fifth, and octave given, 
their mutual relations are all Concords, and 
therefore may ſtand in Harmony: 

The perfection of Harmony depends on the three 
relations. Upon comparing two Harmonies to- 
gether that have an equal number of terms, that 
which has the beſt primary and ſecondary rela- 
tions is the moſt * ect: but in caſes where the 

advantage is in the primary relation of the one 

and ths ſecondary of the other, there is no cer- 


tain rule, though the primary is certainly the 
moſt conſiderable; but how the advantage in 


theſe ought. to be proportioned to the diſadvan- 
toge in the other, or vice verſa, we know wg j 
0 ; 


( 44) 
ſo that a well tuned ear muſt be the laſt reſort in 
tht cates? 5 ⁊ͤ 245 „„ 
Harmony is divided into ſimple and compound; 
ſimple is that where there is no Concord to the 
fundamental above an Octave, the ingredients of 
_ {imple Harmony are the ſeven ſimple original 
Concords, of which there can be but eighteen 
different combinations that are Harmony, as 


may be ſeen in the following table: 


Fifth, Octave 2 Third greater, cth 4 Third greater, 5th Oct · 
Fourth, Octave 3 Thi ſeſſer, pt xo] Third leſſer, 56h Oct- 
. "Sixth greater, Octave 30 Fourth, 6th greater 30 Fourth, 6th greater Oct. 
Third greater, Octave 40 Third greater, 6th gr. 12 Third gr. 6th gr. Ot» 
Third leſſer, Octave 5 Third leſſer, 6th leſſer 5 Third leſſ. 6th le. Oct. 
Sixth leſſer, Octave 5 ſfourth, 6th leſſer 15 Fourth leſſ. 6th leſſ. Oct. 


a The Octave is compoſed of à Fifth and Fourth, 
or a Sixth and Third, which have a variety of 
greater and leſſer; out of theſe are the firſt ſix 
Harmonies compoſed: then the Fifth being 

compoſed of the greater Third and leſſer Third, 
and the Sixth of the Fourth and Third; from 
- theſe ariſe the next fix of the table, then an Oc- 
tave, joined to each of theſe fix, make the laſt 
ſix. Of the firſt ſix in the table each has an Oc- 
tave, and their preference is according to their 
perfection of the other leſſer Concord joined to 
the Octave. In the next ſix the preference is 
given to the two combinations with the Fifth, 
© whereof that which has the Third greater is beſt; 
then to theſe two combinations with the Sixth 
gteater, of which that which has the Foprth is 
beſt. The laſt ſix are not placed laſt as the leaſt 
perfect, but as the moſt complex, being the mix- 
tures of the preceding twelve. They are plainly 
_ preferable to the preceding fix, as having the 
 1ame ingredients and an Octave more. 


PF. 

Compound Harmony adds to the ſimple Harmo- 
ny of one Octave that of another Octave. The 
variety of this is eaſily found out of the combi- 
nations of the ſimple Harmonies of ſeveral Octaves. 

Harmony may alſo be divided into that of Con- 

* cords, where nothing but theſe are admitted; and 

Into that of Diſcords, where cheare. mixed with 

the Concords. 
Harmony is alſo applied to a ſingle voice -Wihikis 3 
ſonorous, clear, and ſoft; or to à ſingle inſtru- 
ment, when it yields a very agreeable ſound. 

Hazy, an ancient inſtrument which the moderns 

have much improved, and now made of a trian- 
gular form, which is held upright between the 
_ perſon's legs that plays upon it. It has three 
parts; the main body of ir, which conſiſts of 
the right ſide, is made of eight flat fronts of 

wood, upon which is placed the table, which 
has two holes made like trefoil; it has three 
rows of ſtrings, which in all make ſeventy- eight; 

the firſt row contains twenty- nine, which makes 

four Octaves; the ſecond row makes the half 
turn; the third is Uniſon with the firſt row. It's 
Muſick is like that of a Spinet, all the ſtrings 

going by Semitones, and is played on with both 

hands by pinching them in the ſame manner to- 

gether. Some give it the name of the inverted 

Spinet. 

BEL. Hazy, an inſtrument which is ſo called from 
the common player's ſwinging it about as a bell 
on it's biaſs. It is about three feet long; the 

ſtrings, which are of no determinate number, are 

of braſs or ſteel wire, fixed at one end, and 
| ſtretched acroſs the ſound-board by ſcrews fixed 
at the other end. It takes in four Octaves ac- 
cording to the number of the ſtrings, which are 
ſtruck only with the thumbs, the right hand 


play. 
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playing the Treble, and the left the Baſs, and 
in order to draw the ſound clearer, the thumbs 
are armed with a little wire pin. 

Hana p OOO, or HanrzOοανα,Pỹ, for which ſee 
ARPEGGIO, _ 

Hax PSIcHOR b, the moſt W of all mu- 

ical inſtruments of the ſtringed kind: it is played 
on after the manner of the Organ, and is fur- 
niſhed with a ſet of Keys, which ſometimes a- 
mount to thirty-ſeven, the lower Keys being 
the real notes, and the upper Keys ſerve for 
Flats and Sharps; which Keys, when ſtruck, 
move a kind of little jacks, which alſo move a 

double row of Chords or Strings of braſs or ſteel, 
ſtretched over four bridges on the table of the 
inſtrument. The Thorough Baſs is frequently 
played on the Harpſichord, the left hand play- 
ing the real notes, and the right hand the fi- 
gures over them, which fill up the other parts of 
the compoſition. 

Havr, ſignifies high or ſhrill ; as Haut Cantre, is 
Counter Tenor; or Haut Deſſus, the firſt Fre- 
ble. 

HavrtBoy, or Hopoy, an inſtrument of the — 
kind, ſhaped much like a Flute, only that it 
ſpreads and widens towards the bottom, and is 
ſounded with a reed. It is uſually about two 
Feet long, has ten holes, though ſeven fingers 
are ſufficient to ſupply them; It has two Keys, 

one of which makes C the loweſt. note on the in- 
ſtrument, the other D ſnarp or E flat. | 

HemioLa, among antient muſicians, a fort of pro- 
portion which is now called Seſquialteral. 

HemiTonE, js the ſame with a Semitone, or half 


Tone. 


_ Hz ET ACHOAD. fignified among the antients. verſes 


that were lung or. played on ſeven. Chords, that 
is, 


( 4 » 
js, on ſeven different notes: alfo one of the In- 
tervals ſo called, as containing the ſame number 
of degrees between the extremes. . 
Hz PTAMERISs, the ſeventh part of a Meris; being 
the forty - third part of the Octave. | 
HexacaoRD, among the antients, now called by 


the moderns a Sixth. The Hexachord is two- 


fold, greater and leſſer: the greater Hexachord 
is compoſed of two greater Tones and two leſs, 
and one greater Semitone, which make five In- 
tervals. The leſs Hexachord is compoſed of 
two greater Tones, one leſſer, and two greater 
Semitones. 


Hin, is ſometimes uſed in oppoſition to low, and 


ſometimes in the ſame ſenſe with acute, in oppo- 
ſition with grave. Ee? 
HIL AR ODI, in the antient muſick, ſignified little 
gay ſongs, ſomewhat graver than the Ionic. 
pieces, accompanied by fome inſtrument, and 
ſung about in the ſtreets; 1 
Hol p, or Paus, is marked thus , and ſigni- 
fies that at ſuch a mark all the performers in a 
concert ſtop ſhort a moment, in order to join 
again with the greater effect: as ſilence has very 
powerful effects in oratory, when it is rightly 


managed and brought in agreeably, ſo in Mu- 


fick, which is but another way of expreſſing and 


exciting paſſions. Silence is ſometimes uſed to 


od . Alfo the Pauſe is often ſet over 
3 of a Song or Leſſon. 

Horn, a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, 
chiefly uſed in hunting to animate the dogs-and 
hunters, and to call the firſt together. | 

Hy mn, a religious Song ſet to Muſick, and ſung in 

churches, &c. with one or more voices. | 

HyPERBOTEON, among the antients, the upper or 

laſt Tetrachord or Fourth, and is thus _— 
| rom 
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from it's being high or ſhrill, when Coftipatid 
- with the other Fourths. hes 
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ImtTaTION; a kind of compoſition wherein one 
part imitates another, either throughout the 
- whole piece or only during ſome meaſures, which 
is a ſimple imitation. Sometimes the figure of 
the notes alone is imitated; and that ſometimes 
even by a contrary motion, which makes a re- 
trogade imitation. Imitation differs from Fuge, 
jn regard with the former, the Repetition muſt be 
2 2d, 3d, 6th, 7th, or gth, either above or be- 
Tow the firſt voice; whereas, if the Repetition 


| 8 "were in Uniſon, a 4th, 5th, or 8th, higher or 


wer, it would be a Fuge. 
n, the ſame with Direct. . 


Is GaNnNo, is when having done every thing proper 


for a cadence, a mark of ſilence is placed inſtead 
of the final, which the ear naturally 0 
and is deceived. 
Inxo, ſignifies a Hymn or ſpitirunl Song. 
INSTRUMENT, in Muſick, are either played on by 
means of wind, as the Organ, Flute, Hautboy, 
& c. or of ſtrings, as the Harpfichord, Violin, 
"GOES, 
rn the Am dende of two ſounds in reſpect 
of acute and grave. When two or more ſounds 
are compared in this relation they are either equal 
or unequal in regard of Tune; ſuch as are equal 
are called Uniſons, with regard to each other, 
as having one Tune: the other being at a diſ- 
tance conſtitute an Interval in Muſick, which is 
properly the diſtance in WR between two 


ſounds. 5 
La- 


Intervals are diſtinguiſhed into imple and con-- 


02 V 


pound: ſimple Interval is that without parts or 


diviſion; ſuch are the Octave and all within it, 


as the 2d, gd, 4th, gth, 6th, and 7th, with 


their varieties. Compound Interval conſiſts of 
ſeveral leſſer Intevals; ſuch are all thoſe greater 
than the Octave, as the gth, 1oth, 11th, 12th, 


&c. with their varieties. 


This diſtinction regards practice only, becauſe, 
in fact, there is no ſuch thing as leaſt Interval. 


Beſides, by a ſimple Interval is not here meant 
the leaſt practiſed, but ſuch as though it were 


equal to two or more leſſer which are in uſe; 


yet when we would make a ſound move ſo far up 
or down, we always paſs immediately from one 


K * 


of it's terms to another. A compound Interval 


then is ſuch whoſe terms are in practice taken 
either in immediate ſucceſſion, or ſuch where the 


ſound is made to riſe and fall from one to the 


other, by touching ſome intermediate degree: ſo 
that the whole becomes an immediate compo- 
ſition of all the Intervals from one extreme to 


the other. What is by the moderns called a 
ſimple Interval, was by the antients called a Di- 
aſtem, and the compound a Syſtem. Of the 
ſimple Intervals there are ſome greater and ſome 
leſſer, but they are always Diſcord. Uniſons, 


it is plain, cannot poſſibly have any variety; for 


when there is no difference, as in Uniſonance, 
which flows from a relation of equality, it is 
evident there can be no diſtinction: Uniſons 
therefore are often called Concord: but an Inter- 


val depending on a difference of tune, or a re- 


lation of inequality, admits of variety; and fo 
the terms of every Interval, according to- their 
particular relation, make either Concord or Diſ- 
cord. "yu: 7. b Wn : = 
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Intervals may differ in magnitude, and there may 


be an infinite variety, according to the poſſible 
degrees of tune: for there is no difference ſo 
great or little but a greater or leſs may be con- 


ceived: It is true, with regard to practice, there 


are limits which are the greateſt and leaſt Inter- 
vals our ears are judges of, and which may be 


actually produced by voice or inſtrument. The 
degrees of tune are proportionable to the number 


of vibrarions of the ſonorous body in a given 
Time, or the velocity of their courſes and re- 


courſes. Now theſe differences in tune conſti- 


tute the Intervals in Muſick; theſe therefore muſt 
be greater or leſſer, as the differences are; and 
it is the quantity of theſe, which is the ſubject of 

the mathematical part of Muſick. bn 


The antients were extremely divided about the 
meaſuring of Intervals: Pythagoras and his fol- 


lowers meaſured them by the ratios of numbers; 
they ſuppoſed the difference of gravity and acute- 
neſs to depend on the different velocities of the 
motions that cauſe ſound; and thought therefore 
that they could only be accurately meaſured by 
the ratios of thoſe velocities; which ratios was 


firſt inveſtigated by Pythagoras, on occaſion of 


his paſſing by a ſmith's: ſhop, and obſerving a 
Concord between the ſound of the hammers 
ſtriking on the anvil. Ariſtoxenus oppoſed this; 


he thought reaſon and mathematicks had no- 
thing to do in the caſe, and that ſenſe was the 
only judge in diſpute; the other being too ſubtil 
to be of any uſe. He therefore determined the 


Octave, Fifth, and Fourth, which are the moſt 


ſimple -Concofds, by the ear; and by the diffe- 


rence of the Fourth and Fifth, he found out the 
Tone, which he ſettled as an Interval the ear 


could judge of: he alſa meaſured every Interval 
OLA 9 " 2 by 
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by various additions and ſubſtractions made 
with thoſe mentioned one with another, Now 
Ptolemy keeps à middle way between the two: 
he finds fault with one for deſpifing reaſon, and 

with the other for excluding ſenſe; and ſhews 
how theſe two might mutually affiſt each other 
in this matter. ET 555 

IxTRADA, Ex TRV, with which the Italians ſig- 
nifies the ſame as Prelude or Overture, 


1 
e R 


Key, a certain fundamental Note or Tone, to 
which the whole of a Concerto, Sonata, Canta- 
ta, &c. is accommodated, and with which it 

uſually begins and ends. To get an Idea of the 
uſe of the Key, it muſt be obſerved, that, as in 
an oration there is a ſubject, that is-ſome princi- 
pal perſon or thing to which the diſcourſe is re- 
ferred, and which is always kept in view, that 
nothing unnatural or foreign to the ſubject may 
be brought in, ſo in every regular piece of Mu- 
fick, there is one ſound, that is the Key, which 
regulates all the reſt, But there may be various 
Keys to which the different parts of the piece be- 
long; but then they muſt be all under the influ- 
ence of the firſt and principal Key, and have a 
ſenſible connection with it. : 

It is to be obſerved, that the Octave contains in it 
the whole principles of Muſick, both as to Har- 
mony and Melody; and if either ſcale be conti- 
nued to a double Octave, there will then be Te- 
ven different orders of the degrees of an Octave, 
proceeding from the ſeven different letters with 
which the terms of the ſcale are marked; any 
ſound therefore of a determinate Tune may be 
2 ms © made 
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made the Key of the piece, by applying to it the 
ſeven natural notes ariſing from the diviſion of 
an Octave, and repeating the Octave above or 
below at pleaſure. The given note is applied as 


the principal Key of the piece, by making fre- 
uent Cadences upon it; and in the progteſs of 


the Melody, no other but thoſe ſeven natural 
notes can be admitted while the piece continues 
in that Key, Here too it muſt be added, that 


a note may have a juſt muſical relation to the 
ſame fundamental in one kind of diviſion, and 


be our of the Key with reſpect to another. Now 


a piece of Muſick may begin in one Key, and be 
led out of that into another: but a regular piece 
of Muſick muſt not only return to the firſt Key, 


but thoſe other Keys too muſt have a particular 
connection with the firſt; and, beſides this, 


thoſe other Keys muſt be ſome of the natural 
notes of the principal Key, though not any of 
them at pleaſure. 1 e ee 


From the diſtinctions already obſerved, it is evi- 


dent that there are but two different ſpecies 


of Keys, which ariſe according as we join the 
greater or leſſer 3d, theſe being always accom- 


panied with the 6th and 7th of the ſame ſpecies, 
the 3d greater, for inſtance, with the 6th and 7th 
greater, and the 3d leſſer with the 6th and 7th 


leſſer: and this diſtinction is expreſſed under the 
name of a ſharp Key, which is that with a 3d 
greater, and a flat Key with a 3d leſſer; whence it 


is plain, that how many different caſes ſoever there 


be in a piece, there can be but two Keys, if we 


conſider the eſſential difference of Keys, every Key 


being either flat or ſharp, and every ſharp Key 


being the ſame as to Melody, as well as a flat one. 


' Keys or Ax ORGan, HaRPSicuoRD, &c. are 
25 thoſe little pieces in the forepart ot- thoſe; inſtru- 


ments, 
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ments, by means whereof tlie jacks play fo as to 
ſtrike the ſtrings, and wind is given to the pipes 
by raifing and ſinking the ſucker of the ſound- 
board. Theſe are in number twenty-erght or 
twenty nine, and ſome indeed thirty-ſix or thirty- 
ſeven. Ia large Organs there are ſeveral ſets of 
| Keys, ſome to play the ſecondary Organ, ſome for 
the main body, ſome for the Trumpet, ſome for 
the echoing Trumpet, &c. When the Keys are 
in number twenty-eight there are twenty flits 
in thoſe large Keys, Which ane the Half. notes 
or Semitones. ny | 
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Lay "th Ghable by ry is denoted” the leaſt 
found of each Hexachord; if it begins in C it 
anſwers to A, if in G to E, and if in F to DB. 

LAM ENTAT TONE, is to play or fing in a lamen- 
table, doleful, mournful, and melancholy man- 
ner, and therefore of- courke muſt be ſhow. 

LanGvuiDo, LAanNGvENnTE, and ANY e 
the ſame with LaMENTATIONE. 

LaRGE, is a note that expreſſes the longeſt Time 
that is played, and is equal to eight Semibreves, 
is now ſeldom uſed but for the . upon 
an Organ, &c. 

LARGETTO, or L470 25776, denotes 5thdve- 
ment a degree quicker than Largo. 
LARGO, SLow, by which is to be underſtood a. 

flow movement, one degree quicker than Grave, 
and two degrees quicker than Adagio: 

LreceR Lines, is the lines that are added to the 
ſtaff or five lines, when the deſcending. or aſ- 
cending notes run very low or high: there are 
ſometimes many of theſe lines both below and 
above the ſtaff, to the number of ſour or five. 

E 3 LIOIA- 
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Lronnzuxxrr, is to ſing or Play lightly and 
gently, and with eaſe,, ; _ 

CEE ſignifies to play or fing in 3 brifk, 
gay, and lively manner. 


Leno, or LexTeMenTE,. both * a. flow 
movement; as Tres Lentemente is very flow, 


and. ſignifies: a movement between Largo and 
Grave, the ſame as when the word Largo is 
. twice repeated: but Lentemepte alone is much 
the ſame as Largo. 

Tinu or ap e is as much a as to fay, 
if you pleaſe, or you may if you will. | 
LizRo, or Livse, a book, and is often met with 
in the title-page of Muſick- books: thus Libro 
Primo, ſignifies the firft book: Libro Secondo, 
the ſecand book. Alſo the ſame with Livre. 


LicaTuRe,. is marked thus >, and is uſed 


when the laſt note in a Bar, and the firſt note in 
the next Bar are joined together by the Ligature, 

ſo that thoſe two notes arè then made as one. 
LIMMA, is an Interval uſed by the dente in their 

ſcale, was expreſſed by 434. _ | 
Nn is the name of the * 7 FW. ny .. 


tally en paper ruled for Muſick, between which 


the characters and notes are diſpoſed. Their 
number is ' five; but generally there are more 
both above and below, which are called Ledger 
| Lines, and which come in only now and then. 
fie LYRA, or LYRE, an inſtrument. of the 
ſtringed kind much uſed by the antients. The 


"Lab was the firſt ſtringed inſtrument uſed in 


Greece, from which aroſe others differing in 
ſhape and number of ſtrings, as the Pſalterion, 


Trigon, Sambucus, Barbiton, Teſtudo, Pan- 


doron, &c. and which were — ſtruck with the 


| bole A 15 88 888 or iron | N modern 
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. Lyre, or Welſh Harp, conſiſts of forty ſtrings, 


and is well known. 21 10 bai ets 46 
Lyg1sr, a player upon or ſinger to the; Lyre; 
- Whoſe odes or ſtanzas are called Lyric verſes, 
anſwering to four Airs or Songs, and accompanied 
* with the Lyre.. r] * $21 242: 75 147 . D 7 
Lox c, is a note that expreſſes the longeſt T ime. of 
any made uſe of (excepting, the Large), tand is 
20 equal to four Semibreves, or two Breves; is 
now ſeldom uſed. but for a Cloſe- note. 57 
Lovnk, is the name of a French dance, or Tune 
thereunto belonging, always in Triple Time, and 
the movement or Time is rather ſlow and grave. 
Lurz, or Lxuro, an inſtrument of the ſtring 
kind; but is now almoſt wholly laid aſide, as be- 
ing too troubleſome. It conſiſts of the table, 
the body or · belly of which has nine ſides; the 
neck, which has nine ſtops marked with ſtrings; 
and the head or croſs, wherein are ſcrews for 
raiſing or lowering the ſtrings In the middle of 
the table is a roſe for the paſſage of the, found. 
It has alſo a bridge, to which the ſtrings are faſ- 
- tened, and a piece of ivory between the head and 
the neck, to which the other ends of the ſtrings 
are fitted. The ſtrings are ſtruek with the right 
hand, and with the left the ſtops are preſſed. 
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- -MaDRIGALE, a patticular kind of vocal Muſick, 
formerly very much in eſteem, ſome for 2, 3, 4. 
57 6, 7, and 8 voices; and was ſo called from the 
kind of poetry with which it was compoſed. 0 
5 Makxsroso, or MaAEsTvoso, is to play or ſing 
with majeſty, pomp, and grandeur, and conſe- 
ö Eegdiroes 5 at ads aagnently 
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quently flow, though wi th firengeh and frranefs 
of the hand or voice. *. 
MaxsrRo, is Maſter: thus Maeſtro b Capella; is 
Maſter of the Chapel Muſiek, or Maſter of Rlu- 
ſick only, ſignifying one of the firſt ranks 1s 
Maas among the antients, ſignified two cltta- 
ments, the one of the ſtring kind, the other a 
- kind of Flute, which yielded very bigh and very 
low ſdunds at one and the ſame time. Magas 
f Ggnifiezais! the Bridge of any inſtrument. 
Major, ſignifies imperfect Concords, which differ 
from each other by a Semitone Minor. All 
Concords that wine of . or oy en are m- 
perfect. — by 2 3 
1 DION, an Marutnent 4 Sores: bY a 
Spinet, and confiſts of fifty Chords and- upwards, 
which are covered with pieces of ſcarlet cloth to 
deaden the ſound; hence it is called the dumb 
Spinet; and is much uſed in nunneries, on ac- 
count of that ſilence the nuns are bee to uſe 
their cells. 
eg is a piece compoſed Ge <6 army, Ry is 
played when they are on a march, though it is 
often introduced into other compoſitions, always 
low, and the notes played very diſtin&ly. 
Measun E, is the ſpace of time a perſon takes be- 
tween the riſing and falling of the hand or foot, 
in order to conduct the movement, ſometimes 
quicker and ſometimes ſlower, according to the 
ſubject ſung or played. The Semibreve holds 
one riſe and one fall; and this is called the whole 
Mieaſure: the Minim one riſe or one fall; and 
the Crotchet half a riſe or fall, there: being four 
Crotchets in a full Meaſure. It is called double 
80 Zane when the riſe of the hand and the fall of 
the hand are equal. It is called triple Meaſure, 
a the fall is double to the . or where two 
Minims 
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Minims are played during a fall, and bur one in 
A 
Muro. is he effect of ſeveral mufieal notes ſo 
laced,” contrived, and diſpoſed, that the fing- 
ing or playing them one after the other give de- 
light and pleaſure to the ear: ſo that Melody is 
the effect of a ſingle voice or inſtrument, by 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from Harmony. How- 
ever, the term Melody is chiefly applicable ro the 
Treble, this wu chiefly diſtingoiſhed by it's 
2 mw” 

Men, is leſs, or not ſo much: thus Men Allegro, 
ſignifies not ſo gay and briſk as Allegro alone 
would ſignify and require: or Men Forte, not ſo 
loud as Forte alone: or Men chars, not fo quick 
as Preſto alone.. 

Mrs, is particular pieces of: divine Muſick, fre- 
_ quently made uſe of in the Roman church. _ 

Mi, is the ſyllable in Sol Faing, by which is de- 
noted the maſter- note. Whereſoever Mi is 
placed, the names of the next lines or ſpaces above 
it are Fa, Sol, La, Fa, Sol, La, and below it, 
are La, Sol, Fa, La, Sol, Fa. © 

Minim, a note that is equal to two Crotchets, four 
Quavers, 8c. and is half a Semibreve. It is 


—— 


marked thus E or chus EA 


Minor, fi ignifics s leſs, and denotes certain Con- 
cords or Intervals, which are lower than others 
of the ſame denomination by a leſſer Semitone; 

thus we ſay a third Minor, meaning a leſs Third; 
Concords that admit of Major or Minor, are 
called imperfect. 

MinsTR EL, an antient term for a fiddler or player 
on any other muſical inſtrument. | 


Mivver, 
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Mixuzr, or MiNnvETTo, a graceful kind of dance 
ſo called, and the Tune or Air thereunto belong- 
ing is always in Triple Time, has two ſtrains, 

each played twice over; the firſt has four or 
eight Bars, the ſecond has eight Bars, and uſu- 
ally ends on the final of the Mode with a ned 
Miaim, or whole Bar. 


Mop, a particular manner of beginning, continu- 


ing, and ending a Sang, &c. whereby we uſe 
certain notes preferable to others. According to 
ſome, it is che particular manner of conſtituting 
the Octave, as it conſiſts of ſeven eſſential notes, 
beſides the Key or fundamental. A Mode then 
zs the particular order of concinnous degrees of 
an Octave, the fundamental note whereof may be 
called the Key, as it ſignifies that principal note 
which regulates the reſt. The Proper difference 
then between a Mode and a Key, is this, that an 
: Octave, with all it's natural and concinnous de- 
grees, is called a Mode, with reſpect to the con- 
ſtitution or manner of dividing it; and: with re- 
ſpect to it's place in the ſcale; it is called a Key. 
Of the natural notes of every Mode, thtee go un- 
der the name of the eſſential notes, namely the 
Fundamental, the Third and Fifth; their Octaves 
being reckoned the ſame, and l with the 
ſame letters in the ſcale; the reſt are called de- 
pendents. Again, the F undamental is alſo called 
the Final; the Fifth the Dominante; the Third, 
as being between the other two, is called Me- 
diante. 
The doctrine of the antients, with regard to 
Modes, is ſomewhat obſcure. It is true their 
number was fixed to ſeven; but afterwards con- 
ſidering the harmonical and arithmetical diviſions 
of the Octave, whereby it revolves into a Fourth 


above a Fifth, or a Fifth above a Fourth, they 
hence 
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4 henee conſtituted. twelve Modes, making of 
each Octave two different Modes; but becauſe * 
there are two of them cannot be divided both 


ways, there are but twelve Modes: of theſe, ſuch 
as were divided harmonically, that is, with the 


Fifths loweſt; there were ſix, which were called 


authentic ; 2nd the other ſix, which had the 


Fifths higheſt; were called plagal Modes, 
That one ſhould produce Mirth, another Sadneſs, 


a third proper for Religion, a fourth for Love, 
Kc. that theſe effects are owin g merely to the con- 


ſtitution of the Octave, ſcarce any body will af- 


firm. The differences in the conſtitution will, 


it is true, have ſome little influence: the greateſt 
difference is that of thoſe Octaves which have 
a Third leſſer, or Third greater, making what 
Ve call, on other occaſions, a ſharp and flat Key. 
It may be obſerved, that thoſe who give us ex- 


amples in actual compoſition of their twelve 


Modes, frequently take in the artificial notes 
A or b, to perfect the melody of their Keys, and 
by this means depart from the conſtitution of 
the Octave, as it ſtands fixed in the natural 
ſyſtem. The Modes are really reduceable to 


two, that is, the a and Flat, the other dif- 


ferences. reſpecting on y the place of the ſcale, 


| where the fundamental is taken. | 
Mopar are. is to ſing or play with moderation, 


judgment, care, and diſcretion, 


Mopvr Arion, the art of keeping in, and occaſio- 


nally * the Key, and returning to it again 
without offence to the ear. Under this term is 


comprehended the regular progreſſion of ſeveral 
parts through the. ſounds that are in the Har- 
mon of any particular Key, as well as the pro- 


23 


. . ceeding naturally and regularly from one Key to 
- 44 ache; ; the rules of Modulation, in the firſt 


ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, belonging to Harmony and Melody. As 
to the manner in which the Modulation from 

one Key to another may be performed, ſo that the 

rranfition may be eaſy, no preciſe rules can be 
fixed ; for though it be chiefly performed by the 
help of the Seventh greater of the Key, into which 
the Harmony is to be changed, whether it be flat 

. or ſharp, yet the manner of doing it is fo exten- 

| five, as no rules can circamfcribe. A general 

notion of it may be conceived thus: The Se- 
venth greater, in either a ſharp or a flat Key, is 
the Third greater to the Fifth of the Key, by 

- which the Cadence is chiefly performed; and by 

being only a Semitone under the Key, is thereby 

the moſt proper note to lead into it. Infomuch 
that the Seventh greater is never heard in any of 
the parts, but the ear expects the Key ſhould 
ſucceed it; for whether it be uſed as a Fhird or 
2 Sixth, it always affects us with ſo imperfect a 
ſenſation, that we naturally expect ſomething more 
perfect to follow it, which cannot be more eaſilx 
accompliſhed than by the ſmall interval of a Se- 
mitone major to paß into the perfect Harmony 
of the Key. Hence it is, that the tranſition into 
any Key is beſt affected by introducing it's Se- 
venth greater, which ſo naturally leads to it. 

Monocnosp, is a very long inſtrument with only 

one ſtring, made uſe of to try the tones] of in- 

ſtruments by or with: it is compoſed of a rule 


divided or ſubdivided into divers parts, upon 


which the ſtring is ſtretched pretty tight over two 
bridges placed at the extremes, which has like- 
wiſe a moveable bridge to ſet ar ſeveral diſtances 
of the line, and by ſounding it at the ſeveral in- 


tervals, it will be found the ſounds or tones bear 


the ſame proportion to one another as the diſtances 
upon the line: it is ſometimes called the Harmo- 
Wo | | nical 
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nical Canon. There are Monochords with forty- 
eight fixed bridges, to ſave the trouble of mov- 
ing. This word allo is applied to any inſtrument 
having only one-ſtring. 21 774 | 
Mos k A, is the ſame with DIR Er, for which ſee. 
MoTTETTo, are what we call Motets: they are 
a kind of Church Muſick, and compoſed with 
much art and ingenuity, ſome. for 1, 2, 3, 45 or 
more voices, and often with inſtruments, uſually 
accompanied with a thorough Baſs. They are 
of the ſame kind or nature in divine Myſick, as 
Cantatas are in common Muſick, 1 8 7% 
Mou r Prrœx, is what is put into the end of the 
tube of a French Horn and Trumpet, for the 
lips to preſs upon when they are blown. There 
is now uſed a Mouth Piece for a German Flute, 
which is made round and puts on to it, and in 
which there is a piece of ivory fixed that is put 
exactly on the hole, and is then blown like a 
common Flute; but is very imperfect, and never 
uſed by a maſterly hand on the inſtrument. 
Mus1cKk, is one of the ſeven ſciences called liberal, 
_ comprehending alſo among the mathematical; 
and it is the art of diſpoling and conducting 
ſounds, conſidered as acute and grave. It is a 
ſcience that teaches how ſound, under certain 
meeaſures of Time and Tune, may be produced, 
and ſo ordered and diſpoſed as, either in conſo- 
nance or ſucceſſion, or both, they may raiſe 
agreeable ſenſations. From this the ſcience na- 
turally divides into two parts, Viz. ſpeculative 
and practical. , | 
Speculative Muſick is the knowledge of the ma- 
teria muſica, or how to produce ſounds in ſuch 
relation of Time and Tune as ſhall be agreeable 
in conſonance or ſucceſſion, or both; by which 
is not meant the actual production of theſe ſounds 


by 


by an inſtrument or voice, but the knowledge of : 
the various relations of Tune and Time, which 
are the principles, out- of which the pleaſure 
fought is derived. 

Practical Muſick ſhews how the ofineiples are to 
be applied, or how ſounds in the relation they 
| bear ro Muſick may be ordered, -and variouſly 
put together in conſonance or ſucceſſion, ſo as 
to anſwer the end. And this is what we call the 
art of compoſition, which is properly the prac- 
tical part of Muſick. 

Some will add a third branch, that is, the know- 
| ledge of inſtruments; but as this depends alto- 
gether on the firſt, and is the only application and 
- expreſſion of it, it cannot properly come under the 
definition, and of Aer ee is no part or di- 
viſion of the ſcience. - 

The firſt branch, which is the contemplative 
part, divides itſelf 1 into two; the knowledge of 
the relations and meaſures of Time, and the doc- 
trine of Time itſelf. The former is properly 
What the antients called Harmonica, containing 
an explanation of the grounds, with the various 
| meaſures and degrees ſounds, in reſpect of 
the Tune: the latter is what they call Rhythmi- 
ca, becauſe it treats of the number of ſounds 
With reſpet to Time, containing an explanation 
of the meaſures long or ſhort, or ſwift and flow, 
in the ſucceſſion of ſounds. The ſecond branch, 
or the practical part of Muſick, as naturally di. 


vides into two parts; that correſponding to the 


Harmonica, the antients called Melopœia, as 
containing the rules of making ſongs, with re- 
ſpect to tune (though we have no reaſon to think 
they had any thing like compoſition in parts.) 


' That which anſwers t to the yang, — called 
* | 2 
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 Rhythmopceia, containing, rules for the appli- 
cation of numbers and time. 

Muſic appears to have been one of che moſt an- 
tient arts; and of all others, vocal Mufick muſt 
undoubtedly have been the firſt kind. Men 
could not be long in obſerving the various ſounds 
of chords or ſtrings, which might give riſe to 
. ſtringed inſtruments. And for pulſative inſtru- 
ments, as Drums and Cymbals, they might ariſe 
from the obſervation of the hollow noiſe of con- 
cave bodies. 7 

As the accounts we have of the inventors of 


muſical inſtruments among the antients are very | 


obſcure, ſo alſo are the accounts what thoſe in- 
ſtruments were; we ſcarce, know 955 thing of 
them beſides their bare names. 

The general diviſion of inſtruments is, firſt, in- 


to the ſtringed kind, of which we hear of the 


Lyra or Cythara, Pſaltery, Trigon, Sambucus, 
| Magade, Barbicon, Summicium, and Pandoron, 
which were all ſtruck with the fingers, or Plec- 
tra-: ſecond, the wind kind, of which we hear 
of .the Tibia, Fiſtula, Hydraulic and other Or- 
gans, Tubæ, Cornua, and Litunus: third, into 
the pulſative kind, of which we hear of the Tym- 
panum, Cymbalum, Syſtrum, Crepitaculum, 
and Tintinabulpm. Muſic has been in the higheſt 
eſteem in all ages and among all people; nor 
could authors expreſs their opinions of it ſtrongly 
enough, but by inculcating that it was in hea- 


ven, and was one of the principal entertainments 


of the gods, and of the ſouls of the bleſſed, 


The name is ſuppoſed to be formed of Muſa, 


Muſe; the Muſes being ſuppoſed to be the in- 
ventors thereof. The effects aſcribed to it by the 
antient writers are almoſt miraculous ; by means 
Hergof diſeaſes ha ve been cured, unchaſtity cor- 
© : W 
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rected, ſeditions quelled, paſſions raiſed and 
calmed, and even madneſs occaſioned. There 
has been many diſputes lately among the learned, 
whether the antients or moderns beſt underſtood 
and practiſed Muſick; ſome maintaining that the 
antient art of Muſick, by which ſuch wonderful 
effects were performed, is quite loſt; others 
maintaining that the true ſcience of Harmony is 
nov arrived to greater perfection than was known 
or practiſed among the antients, which I verily 
believe to be the caſe. For as to the theory of 
_ Harmonicks, it is certain we underſtand it better 
than they did, becauſe we know all that they 
| knew, and have made conſiderable improvements 
on their foundations. With regard to practice, it 
may be obſerved, that among the antients, Mu- 
ſick included Harmony, Rhythmus, and Verſe. 
The antients do not appear to have thought of 
the Concert or Harmony of parts, which is a 
modern invention, and may be aſcribed to Gui- 
do Atetine, a Benedictine friar; who was the 
firſt who introduced the uſe of the ſtaff with five 
lines, on which, with the ſpaces, he marked his 
notes by ſetting a point up and down upon them, 
to denote the riſe and fall of the voice. Another 
invention of his was to apply the ſix muſical 
ſyllables Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, which he took 
out of the hymn of St. John the Baptiſt. The 
next conſiderable improvement was in 1330, 
- when Dr. Muria, of Paris, invented the different 
figures of notes which expreſs the different length 
or time of every note, at leaſt their relative pro- 
.. portions to one another, now called Longs, 
-. Breves,--Semibreves, -Crotchets, Quavers, Semi- 
quavers, Demiſemiquavers, &c. In ſhort, we 
may venture to ſay, from what we find wrote on 
this ſubject, that Muſick did not begin to arrive 
IE > | - = 
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at any tolerable degree of perfection ill towards 
the end of the laſt century, when the inimitable 
Correlli, and the great Purcel, obliged the 
world with their moſt agreeable and harmonical 
compoſitions ; then it was that Muſick begun to 
advance apace, and receive various improyements 
from many other ingenious compoſers and per- 
formers of ſeveral nations, but in particular the 
Italians and Engliſh, And for theſe thirty or 
forty years laſt paſt it is amazing what number 
| have applied themſelves to this art; among whom 
the excellent, Mr. Handel himſelf, deferyedly 
named the prince of muſicians, both for his com- 
poſitions and F on the Organ and 
Harpſichord, has abundantly and wondertully 
performed his part. 
More, is an inſtrument made of [braſs or aa, 
and is made in ſuch manner that it puts on to the 
bridge of the Violin, &c. to deaden or damp 


the ſound of the inſtrument, and when it is put 
on, the inſtrument can wa be heard 1 IR. e 


Ahheinies room. 


Naxorps, | T pl * RE, it conſiſts of 
two braſs plates, which are ſuſpended by ſtrings, 


and are ſtruck together ſo as to beat Time: it is 


much uſed among the Egyptians in their Coptic 
cChurches, and in the Mahometan proceſſions. 


* is a term variouſly uſed: thus Natural 


_ Muſick is properly the ſame with Vocal, in op- 
poſition to that called Artificial, or that per- 
1 on inſtruments. Natural Harmony is 
what is produced by the star and eſſential 


T0 hord of the Mode. . | 
F | A Na- 
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* Natural Note is uſed to chte tals Flats 
and Sharps that are ſet at the beginning of a 
ſtave, and is marked thus k before the note, 
which note being before made a flat or ſharp 
note, by a flat or a ſharp being ſet on that note 
on the beginning of the lines or ſtave, reduces i it 

do it's Natural note. 

NrckssAR10, is a word prefixed to cettain parts in 
Muſick: that is, Canto Neceſſario, is the ſame 
with Concertante; and A Duo Violino Neceſſa- 
rio, ſignifies it muſt be played by two Violins. 

Nerve DigZEUGMENON, among the antients, one 
of the Chords of the Greek ſyſtem, which. an- 
ſwers to the E ſemi of the third Octave of the 


; modernss. 
ä | Nr HyPzRBOLEON, among 2 antients, the 
< ' © higheſt and moſt acute of the : ſtrings of the Lyre 


or the antient ſcale: it anſwered to the A La Mi 
'of the third Octave of the Organ or modern 
ſyſtem. | 
"NeTE SYNEMMENON,' | in the antient Moſick, the 
| higheſt Chord of a Tetrachord, or Fourth, of 
the Greek ſyſtem, added to make B Flat fall be- 
tween the Meſe and Parameſe of our A and B. 
Which till then had the interval of a note major 
between them. This Chord has the ſame ſound 
with the Faranete Diezeugmenon, or our P, 
by B Flat. | : 
Nox, ones not ” thus Non Troppo Liergs. not 
toſlow; Non Troppo Preſto, not too quick. 
Nona. nine, or the ninth in number: thus Opera 
Nona, is th ninth Ope Aa ol FAS 
Nos, 1s whe Th haracters chick mark the ſounds; | 
that is the rifing or falling « of the Voice,” of or the 
ſwiftnefs and ſhortneſs of 1 ir $ Motions. | 
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The characters and names of ſuch Notes as are 
no in uſe at Wy are as follow : 


'$emibreve | | Minum | Erotchet. 12 | Semiqua- Demiſe- 
ver 1-920 


Obſerve, that the S e is as bez as two 
Mlinums; the Minum as two Crotchets; the 
Crotchet as two Quavers; the Quaver as two 
Semiquavers; the Semiquaver as long as two 
| Demiſemiquavers. The Quavers are ſometimes | 


drawn een and joined i in this | manner = 


ard the Semiquavers in this manner ZE. 


; # ? * 


OpLIOGA To, is neceſſary, or expreſsly : thus Con- 
lagotto Obligate, on purpoſe far the Baſſoon; 
Con Viola Obligate, for the Viol; A Doi Violini 
Obligati, on purpoſe for two Violins; or Con il 
Violincello Obligati, ſignifies that the Violencello 
part is very neceſſary to be performed, and there- 
fore mult not be left out. It is alſo uſed to fig- 
nify the ſame as Neceſſario or Concertante. - 
 Onor, or OBoy, is the ſame as Hautboy, or Ho- 
—_ 3 but the proper may of ſpelling it is Haut- 
5 
a" AVE, or Gr an hannenidaly Interval, 
which conſiſts of eight Tones or Degrees of 
ſound.” The moſt ſimple perception the ſoul can 
have of true ſounds, is that of Uniſon z on ac- 
count of the vibrations beginning and ending 


there. The next to this is the Octave, wherein 
| F 2 the 
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© the more acute found makes preciſely two vibra- 
tions, while the graver and deeper makes one; 
and conſequently the vibrations of the two meet 
at every vibration of the more grave. To be 
juſt, the Octave muſt contain diatonically ſeven 
degrees or intervals, and of conſequence eight 
terms or ſounds, from whence arifes it's name. 
Hence it is that Octave and Uniſon paſs almoſt 
for the ſame Concord. The Octave containing 
in it all the other ſimple Concords; and the de- 
grees being the differences of theſe Concords, it 
is evident the diviſion of the Octave comprehends 
the diviſion of all the reſt. 

The compoſition of Octaves may be carried on 
infinitely, yet three or four is the greateſt length 
we go in common practice. The old ſcales went 
but to two, or at moſt to three Octaves, which 
1 believe is the full compaſs of an ordinary voice, 
though ſometimes an active Muſician would take 
the liberty to ſurprize them by running through 
| ter extremes. 

It may be obſerved,” that any wind inftrumenc 
being over-blown, the found will riſe to an Oc- 
tave, and no other Concord; which may be 
aſcribed to the perfection of the Octave, and it's 
being next to Uniſon. | 
Ox Es, All, is of much the fame uſe and Higni- 
| fication as Tutti, for which ſee. © 
Oren a, is a dramatic compoſition COM Muſick, 

and ſung on the ſtage, accompanied with inftru- 
ments, rich machines and extraordinary . habits : 
the Venetians are agreed to be the firſt inventors 
of this manner of acting, it being the chief glo- 
ry of their Carnival. Now they are in great 
eſteem in England, and are for the greateſt part 


| 5 to une by the late . 2 * 
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ſays, it is $'efſential to the Opera to Enn 
the eyes, and ears, in an enchantment. 
From the firſt of the Italian theatre, Muſick * 
always been intermixed with action: the method 
of introducing it into the drama has varied ac- 
: cording to the ſeveral junctures. At firſt, it began 
with the Chorus, always being ſung; then the pro- 
 *logues, interludes in verſe, and epilo ue: bur 
when the theatre, by the ficiat- p ions of a 
more poliſhed age, beg an to improve, the prac- 
tice of intermixing Muſick with the repreſenta- 
tion of true tragedies or comedies, wore out in 
about 20 or 30 years, and both were repreſented 
in the ſimplicity and taſte of the ancients, trage- 
d having a Chorus that declaimed, and comedy 
a prologue that was repeated. By this ſudden 
change, we may eafily conceive, that the uſe of 
Muſick was quite laid aſide, becauſe inconſiſtent 
with theſe regular repreſentations, and deſpica- 
ble, as being one of the _ of farce, wind 
been juſt aboliſſead. 
Formerly the Opera comprebended all ſubjedts ; ; 
but ſince the machinery has been laid aſide, it 
2 no longer in fables, paſtoral, divinities, 
and the like, but confines itſelf entirely to hiſ- 
cen The old Operas that have come to our 
hands, are proofs of the Italian genius in treating 
hiſtorical ſubjects: but at preſent, a barrenneſs of 
imagination ſeems to have ſucceeded this fertili- 
ty; the French tragedies being frequently pil- 
laged to furniſh out their plans, e ſcenes, and 
even their thoughts. 

Orkan alſo ſignifies (in the title page of mufick- 
books) Work, as Opera prima, the firſt work; 
Opera ſeconda, the 2d work; Opera terza, the 
7 IE TOs and o on to 27 5th, 6th, &c. 
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Onarorto, a ſort of ſacred drama of dialogues; 
containing Recitativos, Duettos, Trios, Ritor- 
nellos, Choruſſes, &c. The ſubject of the 


piece is generally taken from the ſcriptures, or 


os of ſome ſaint, &c. The Muſick. for the 
- Oratorio; ſhould be in aka fineſt taſte, and beſt 


choſen; ſttains. They are much, uſed at Rome 


in time of Lent; and of late in England, the 
. Inimitable Handel-being the inſtrument. of bring- 


ing them to the greateſt: perfection ever known ; 


his Oratorios being'maſt. Apel the fineſt and 
\ beſt in the world, + + 

ORCHESTRA, among the ancients, ls. Ka part 

of the theatre, made in form of a ſemicircle, and 


ſurrounded by the ſeats: with us it ſignifies that 


part of the theatre where the wuschen ſit Pb 


their inſtruments to pariagm, . | x 1 


| wins inſtruments mach. uſed i in * The 


- Invention, of it is very ancient; though it is 
agreed it was very little uſed till the 8c century. 


It ſeems to have been borrowed from the Greeks. 


St. Jerome mentions one with twelve pair of bel- 


los which might be heard a mile; and another 


at Jeruſalem, Which might be bead to the Mount 
of Olives, 5 
The modern Organ i is 4 buffer, containing ſeve- 


ral rows of pipes. The ſize of the Organ is ge- 


nerally expreſſed by the length of its largeſt pipe; 
thus we ſay an organ of 32 feet, of 16, of 8, and 
of 2 feet. Church Organs conſiſt of two parts, 
that is, the main body, called the great Organ; 
and the poſitive, or little Organ, which is a {mall 
buffet, commonly placed before the great Or- 

gan.— The Organ mo at leaſt one ſet of Keys, 
When it has only one body, and two or three 
when it has a 3 or chair organ; though 
7 args 
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large Organs have ſometimes four or five ſets of 
Keys; beſides which the Pedals or largeſt Pipes 
have their Keys, the Stops or Touches whereof 
are played by the feet. The Keys of the Organ 
are uſually divided into four Octaves, i, e., the 
. 2d Sub- Octave, iſt Sub- Octave, Middle Octave, 
and iſt Octave. Each Octave is divided into 12 
Stops or Frets, whereof the ſeveral black ones 
Mark the natural ſounds, and the five white, the 
oe . that is, the Sharps and Flats; ſo 
. that the, Keys uſually contain 48 Stops or 
Touches, Some Organiſts add to that number 
one or more Stops, in the 3d Sub- Octave as well 
as in the ad. The, Pedals have two or three 
Octaves at the pleaſure. of the Organiſt, ſo that 
the number of Stops is indeterminate. Each 
Key or Stop, preſſed down, opens a Valve or 
Plug which correſponds lengthwiſe with as many 
holes as there are rows of Pipes on the Sound- 
board: the holes of each row are opened and 
ſhut by. a Regiſter, or Ruler pierced, with 48 
holes; by drawing the Regiſter, the holes of one 
row. are, opened, becauſe the holes therein cor- 
| reſpond with the holes of the Sound- board; ſo 
chat, by opening a Valve, the wind brought 
into the Sound- board, by a large pair of bellows, 
finds a paſſage into the Pipes, which correſpond 
to the open holes of the Sound- board: but by 
puſhing the Regiſter, the 48 holes thereof not 
anſwering to any of thoſe. of the Sound- board, 
that row of Pipes anſwering to the puſhed Re- 
giſter are ſhut. Whence it follows, that by 
drawing ſeveral Regiſters, ſeveral rows of Pipes 
are opened; and the ſame thing happens, if the 
ſame Regiſter correſpond to ſeveral rows. Hence 
* rows. of 8 become either ſimple or com- 
os pound; 


| 
| 
| 
; 
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pound; ſimple when only one row anſyers to one 
egilter; compound When to ſeveral. - 
Tue Pipes of the Organ are of two Kids; ; the 
done with mouths like out Flutes ; tlie other with 
Reeds. They are made of Peutet, of lead mix- 
ed wien tin, and of wood. Thofe of pewter are 
- always open' at their extremities their diameter 
2 very ſmall,” and their ſound ver y clear and 
Ihrlll. Thoſe! of lead, ie e tin, are 
ne the ſhorteſt open, the 1 Are quite 
ſtopped ;" the mean ohes partly flo The 
Woßden Pip es are made ſquare, Lend ff We extre- 
mity Koppe with a Valve, or Tampion of lea- 
ene ſound of the wooden and leaden Pipes 
Is very ſoft; the large önes ſtopped, are uſually 
fi: of wood ; the ſmall ones of lad. The longeſt 
I Pipes give the greateſt found, and the ſhorteſt 
the moſt acute; their lengths and widths are 
male in the reciprotat ratios of their ſounds, and 
the diviſtons regulated by their Rule, called Di- 
apaſon. But the Pipes that are ſhut; are the 
fame length as the open ones, which yield the 
ſame ſound. Uſually the Iongeſt Pipe is 16 feet, 
3 in Extraordinary Organs i it is 32. The 


Tubes re al © thoug h made of 
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| rs ede Oren” * OO Pe tagt plays by 


means of water inſtead of wind. Of theſe there 
are ſeveral in Italy in the grottoes of vine yards. 
Cteſebes of Alexandria is ſaid to have firſt in- 
© vented: Organs that Played by compreſſing alr 
Wich water, as is ſtill pratiſed, 
On 6ANICAL, among the ancients, that part per- 
_ formed by inſtruments. The Organical com- 
prehended three Kinds, viz. the wind inſtru- 
ments as Trap Flutes, Hautboys, &c. 
ſtringed 


. . 
ſiütdtlaged ioftruments, as Lutes, Lytes, Violins, 

Harpſichords, &c. and pulſative inſtruments, ag 
/ nn Rt” 
On dars, one who performs or plays on the Or- 
gan, and is generally underſtood of him who | 
. Plays in the church, and receives the ſalary ap- 
pointed for the Organiſt; and of him wha 
„% §⁰˙¹ 


Or can, ſignifies the Thorough Baſs, uſually 
ſcored with figures over the notes, for the Harp- 
-fichofrd, Baſs Vic, %e. 
Ox PiccioLo, a chamber or little Organ, 
ulſedl to play in a ſmall room: about two or three 
feet is the length of the largeſt Pipe; it is made 
im a ſmall Buffet, like the poſitive of little Organ 
0 xt na At: 
OvEerTuRE, opening, the ſame as prelude; uſed 
for the ſolemnities at the beginning of a publick 
act or ceremony, as an Opera, Tragedy, Con- 
cert of Muſick, & c. A Concert of Muſick is 
ſeldom opened with any thing elſe but an Over- 
ture, as they are compoſed and played in a bold 
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PanDoRoxn, an inſtrument reſembling the Lute, 
and has the ſame number of Strings, but they 
are of braſs; its Frets are of copper, like thoſe 
of the Ciſtre; its rims of its tables are ribs cut 
in ſemicircles ; and the back flat like that of the 
Guitar; uſed among the ancient... 
PARAN ETI, a certain Note or Chord of the Greek 
2 „ = 
PaROL o, ſignifies word, or words in general, but 
more particularly they are to be 3 2 
1 . thoſe 
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_ thoſe words, of which 2 Song or Cantata 3 is 
' compoſed, . Rs 
Parr, or PART TE, is part : thus, Parte prima, 
firſt part; Parte eon, ſecond part; Parte 
Baſſo, baſs part. 
Pax TITiox, the Aiſpob ion of the ſeveral parts of 
à ſong ſet on the ſame leaf; in one part the Fre- 
dle, in another the Baſs, 155 that 371. may 4 
all ſung, or played ſeparately 
PASSACAGATIO, a, kind. of air, f Pelli Ie 7 " 
Chacoon, but the movement more low, and 
grave. = e ; 
PASSAGE, 0 r Paco, a kak an air or tune, con- 
ſiſting * ſeveral notes, Alaſting one, two, or at 
moſt three meaſures, in the beginning of a piece, 
which is afterwards imitated in the other notes 
of the piece, not with the ſame chords or notes, 
but only by obſerving the ſame motion, number 
and figure, as in the notes of the firſt paſſage, 
Pas$EPIED, is an air much like a minuet, only it 
oor. be Played more briſk, rely and with 
irit. g 
Pier g the words are ſomething relating to 
ſhepherds, and the air is compoſed in a ſweet, 
ntle, and eaſy manner, in imitation of thoſe 
airs which ſhepherds are ſuppoſed to play. 
PATHETIC, this term is uſed for ſomething very 
moving, expreſſive, or paſſionate, and is capa- 
ble of exciting pity, compaſſion, anger, &c. 
The Chromatic genus, with its greater and leſſer 
ſemitones, either deſcending or aſcendig, is 
proper for the Pathetic; as is alſo an artful ma- 
nagement of diſcords, with a variety of motions, | 
now briſk, now languiſhing, now ſwift, now flow. 
Paus, or Horp, a character of ſilence, or reſt, 
called by ſome a mute figure z z as it ſhews ſome 
1 Patt | 
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part is to be filent, while the reſt continue the 
piece; alſo uſed for the ſake of fuge, or imita- 
tion, or to give a breathing time. See Hol p. 
PENTACHORD, among the ancients, an inſtrument 
with five ſtrings made of bullock's leather, ſtruck 
with a plectrum made of goat's horn. Any mu- 
ſical inſtrument that has five ring; is called 
Pentachord. "38 
PRT £40ud#; in ancient Mück a Concord; 

_ - -nqw called by us a redundant ſicth. £91 
PzNULTIMATE,-is the ſame with what the Greeks | 
called Paranete ; though ſome will have the Pa- 
ranete to be only the next chord to the Ultimate. 
PenuLTIMATE, of the ſeparate, Paranete Dia- 
zeugmenon, a name the ancients gave to one of 
the chords of their Lyre, or Syſtern, anſwering 
to D, La, Re, of the 3d Octave of the modern 
ſyſtem. 

e of the acute Baume Hyperbo- 
leon, a chord of the ancient ſyſtem, anſwering 
to the G, Re, Sol, of the 3d Octave of the mo- 
dern ſyſtem. 5 

Per ARSIN AND Tres, the former denotes 

when a ſong, counterpoint, fuge, &c. aſcend in 
the notes from grave to acute; and per Theſin, 
when they deſcend from acute to grave. 

Penner denotes ſomething that flls and ſatisfies 

the ear and the mind; in which ſenſe we ſay per- 

fect Cadence, perfect Concord. The word Per- 
fect, when joined ta the words Mode and Time, 

5 uſually expreſſes” Triple Time, or Meaſure ; in 

oppoſition to Double Time, which the ancients 
called imperfect. 

Pan riola, denotes an affectation of doing always 
the ſame thing. purſuing the ſame deſign, con- 
tinuing the ſame motion, the ſame figures of 
notes, and che ſame paſſage. 
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PuanTASTIC;' is applied to a compoſition chat! is 
"compoſed in a free, eaſy, and ein ee, 
proper for inſtruments. 

Prano, ſignifies low or ſoft, that is, that part of 
the air or ſtrain where it is put muſt be played 
ſoftly, or like a gentle echo. Piu Piano is very 

ſoft or low, Pianiſſimo is extreme ſoft and low, 
ſo that the voice or inſtrument is by pred loſt in 
- dherale.. f 25 ® EN 7 

'Prevo, fgnifefall;- and is uſed” daddend⸗ os the 
word Tutti, Grande, or Groſe; as Piene Choto,' 

full chorus. 

Prrrznko, is a ſmall F laute or Flagelet. 

PirraRko, an nne nearly Ong! the 

i-Hautboy. 

brren Pr, is an io dawat uſed by fingers to 

take their pitch or height; is blown like a Flute, 
and is drawn out to any note or half note you 

want, as there are different ſizes of them. og! 

Pru, a little more, and increaſeth the "ſtrength 

and ſignification of the word it is joined with ; 
as Piu Allegro, a little more gay and briſk than 

the word Allegro alone requires; or Piu Preſto, 
is to play ſomewhat quicker than it would be 
without Piu being joined to it. : 

Piva, a Hautboy is ſometimes ſo called. 

Poco, lignifies a little leſs, and is juſt the contrary 
to Piu, as it leſſens the ſtrength and ſignification 
of the word it is joined with; as Poco Allegro, 
not quite ſo briſk as Allegro alone requires; or 
Poco Preſto, not quite ſo quick as the word Preſto 

when put alone; or Poco Largo, not quite ſo 
low as it would be without Poco being: added 
% lf. 

PoxT, or 3 a Point is W to raiſe the viloe 


of a note, and prolong its time one half; as a 
Point 
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Font addedtos Minum thus Rn peaks = equal 


dc three Crotchets, and ſo of the other notes, 
Four, a mark or note, anciently uſed to diſtin- 
guiſh the tones or ſounds; bence we call it 
| "0 Counter-point, when a nate of the lower 
part anſwers to that of the upper; and figurative 
Counter- point, when any note is ſyncopated, and 
one of the parts makes ſeveral notes or inflexions 

ps the voice, while. the other holds on. a 

Pos auxx, or Sackbut, an inſtrument made uſe 

of as a Baſs to a Trumpet. | 

 PosIT1ve, denotes the little Organ uſually placed 

behind or at the feet of an Organiſt, played 
with the ſame wind, and the ſame bellows, and 

cConſiſts of the ſame number of Pipes with the 
large Organ, only proportionably ſmaller ; This 
is properly called the Choir Organ. 

PRELUDE, Preludio, or Preludium, the firſt part 
or beginning of a piece of Mulick is often ſo 
called; and is much the ſame as Overture. Or 

it is an irregular air or flouriſh, which the mu- 
fician plays off hand, to ſee if his inſtrument be 

in tune, and to lead him on to the piece going to 
be played. 

Pin a character or mark, ſhewing when and 
where a performer in a Concert is to begin to 

ſing or play; but in particular, in Fuges or 

Canons it is thus marked + over the note at 
which the 2d part begins to follow or imitate the 
Iſt: if it is repeated a 2d time, it is to ſhew the 
place where the 3d part begins to imitate the 29. 

t is uſed only among the Italians. 

' PrEsTo, intimates to perform very quick or faſt ; 
Preſtiſſimo is exceſſive quick; or Men Preſto, 
not too quick; and Poco Preſto: not very quick. 


Paix, or Primo, the firſt, or number one. This 
| 1285 word 
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word is often 1 in the title page of Muſick 
. when it is the firſt work, as Opera Prima, the firſt 
Opera; or Violino Primo, firſt Violin; Canto 
Primo, the firſt Voice; Viola Primo, firſt Viol. 
"ProLAT1ION, is the art of ſhaking, or making 
ſeveral inflections of the voice or ſound on the 
ſame note or ſyllable. 
Br A, intimates quick or nimbly without loſing 
e | 
PsarM, a divine ſong or hymn. Moſt of the 
 plalms have a particular title ſignifying either 
the name of the author, the perſon who was to 
ſet it to Muſick or fing it, the inſtrument that 
was to be uſed, or the ſubject and occaſion of it. 
PAL MIST, a compoſer or linger of pſalms, hymns, | 
or divine ſongs. 
PsaTHopr, the art of ſinging or playing the mu- 
ſical tunes of the pſalms upon inſtruments. 
Pſalmody was always eſteemed a conſiderable 
part of devotion, and uſually performed in the 
ſtanding poſture. The plain ſong was ſometimes 
uſed, being a gentle inflection of the voice not 
Bis. much different from reading, like the chant of 
our cathedrals: at other times more artificial 
compoſitions were uſed, like our anthems. The 
uſe of muſical inſtruments, in the ſinging of 
pſalms, feems to be as ancient as Pſalmody itfelf; 
the firſt pſalm we read of, being fung to the 
Timbrel. When the uſe of Organs was intro- 
duced into the Chriſtian Church, is not certainly 
known. 
Ps arrrkr, a muſical inſtrument uſed by the an- 
cients to play their pſalm tunes upon, it was of 
wood, and had ſtrings ſomething like our Harp: 
te modern Pſaltry is a flat inſtrument in a tri- 
angular form, ſtrung with 3 rows of ſtrings of 


FP iron, or brals wire, tuned to an Uniſon or an 
Octave, 


(%) 


> ROWS raiſed upon two Bridges, which are upon 
two ſides, and ſtrings extended from ſide to ſide; 
KR ſtruck with a Plectrum or iron rod, and 
- ſometimes with a-crooked ſtick. TOY cheſt or 1 . 
Arenen that e a e een. 2812 95 


e is a ſmall Baſſoon. 5 
VARTA, or QUARTO, ſignifies Four, or the 4th 
In number; as Opera Quarta, the fourth Opera; 
Violino Quarto, the fourth Violin. 
| Qian, is Muſick 0 called when compoſed for 
four voices, 
QvavER, a meaſure or. note of time equal to half 
2 Crotchet or an eight of a Semibreve, | and 
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marked thus, E or thus IE. It is equal to two 


4 
Semiquavers, and four Demiſemiquavers. 
2 to ornament a ſong or note by 
ſhaking or expreſſing the trill, or nnn 
making a diviſion with the voice. 

Quineve, is a compoſition of Muſick for five 
voices. 5 
QuinTA, or Qvinwo, ſignifies Five, or ol num- 
ber 5; as Opera Quinta, the _ Opera 3 Libra 

Vine, the fifth n 


Re, the ſecond note in the Gammut, Ut, Re, Mi, 
Fa, Sol, La; though Ut and Re are now left 
out, the other four anſwering the purpoſe of all 
'the' e 
Rxerrarivo, or Rerrarivz, the Adagio or 
grave parts in Cantatas, Motets, Operas &c. 
have generally this word fixed thereto, by which 
is meant a kind of ſinging that differs very little 
from ordinary pronounciation, ſuch as that in 
which 


e 


which the actors at the opera or theatre deliver 
their ſpeeches when they are to expreſs ſome 
action or paſſion, or relate ſome event or deſign. 
Notwithſtanding this ſort of compoſition is noted 
in true time, the performer is at liberty to alter 
the Bars, or Meaſure, according as his ſubject 
requires; hence the Thorough Baſs is to obſerve 
and follow the ſinger, and not the perſon that 
—A;ͤ err Bon e 
ReviTTa, the ſame as Repeat, Replica, Replicato, 
and Repreſa, all which ſignify to repeat. 
Rxkos, ſuch as the Baſſoon or Hautboy is blown 
with, they are put in at the top of the inſtrument 
and preſſed cloſe with the lips. They are made 
of two fine pieces of cane joined together by 
thread, and a ſmall round pipe of brafs at the 
bottom; and if they are not made by a perſon 
well ſkilled, are actually of no worth. 
Recor a, or REcvuLa, tlie ſame as Canon, which 
RERHEARSAL, an experiment of ſome compoſition 
generally made in private, as before the play, 
- concert, or the opera, previous to its per- 
formance in publick, in order to render the per- 
formers more perfect in their reſpective parts. 
RrpEAr, a character marked thus (: S:) ſhewing 
that ſo much of the piece that was laſt played or 
ſung, muſt be repeated or gone over again, and 
this mark is always ſet where the Repeat begins, 
and continues to the end of the Strain. The 
Repeat ſerves inſtead of writing the ſame thing 
twice over. When the Double Bar has dots. on 
each ſide of it, it then ſignifies both the firſt and 
.. lat part muſt be played twice over; if dotted 
only on ane ſide, it ſhews that that part which the 
dots are in muſt be played twice, and the other 
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_ Gay. 
Rrzxcussiox, a frequent repetition of the Lick 
ſound. It often happens in the modulation, 
where the eſſential Chords of each mode of the 
harmonical Triad are to be ſtruck oftener than'the 
| reſt: and of theſe three Chords the two extremes 

i. e. the final and predominant one ofrener than 

the middle one, 

ReyzT1TION, denotes a relivencion « or playing over 
the ſame part of a compoſition whether it be a 
whole Strain, part of a Strain, 'or double Strain. 
When the ſong ends with a repetition of the 
firſt Strain, or patt of it, the repetition is de- 
noted thus, Da. Capo, or D. C. that is, from the 
beginning. Repetition is alſo uſed when after a 
little filence one part repeats- or runs over the 
ſame notes, the ſame intervals, the ſame motions, 
and, in a word, the fame ſong which a firſt 
had already gone over during the ſilence of this, 
and is much the ſame as figure. 
REPIENO, or REPrano, denotes Full, and much 
the ſame as Chorus, is uſed to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
inſtruments in Concertos, which play only now 
and then, to fill up from thoſe who play through- 
out the whole Concerto. 
RESEARCH, a kind of Prelude or Voluntary played 
on the Organ, &c. wherein the performer ſeems 
to look out for the ftrains and touches of Har- 
mony, which he is to uſe in the 3 piece 
going to be played. | 

Kr , is uſed to rub on the hair of the N for 
_ © Violins, &c. Black Refin is the beſt for the 
purpoſe, but if you cannot get that I would 
adviſe you to take ſome common Reſin, and 
melt it in an earthen pot over the fire, and when 
it is melted, all the groſs particles will fall to the 
bottom, chen pour off the top, and when hard 

you * have * Reſin. 


Rx so- 
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-RgsoLoTION, is when a Canon or Fuge which is 
f 8 is not wrote on a line, or in one part, 
but all the voices that are to follow the guide 
or firſt voice are wrote ſeparately, either in ſcore, 
1. e. in ſeparate lines, or in ſeparate parts, with 
the pauſes each is to obſerve, and in the proper 
tone to each. eee 
Rzx$80Nance, reſounding, a ſound returned by 
the air, incloſed in the bodies of ſtringed inſtru- 
ments, as Lutes, &c. or even in the bodies of 
wind inſtruments, as Flutes, Hautboys, &c. In 
the Hautboy the tune of the reed is always the 
ſame, . being a ſort of Drone, the chief variety 
whereof is in the tune of Reſonance produced in 
the mouth, by the greater or leſs aperture, and 
various motions of the lips. 


ResrT, or Pavss, is a Reſt or Interval of time, 


during which there is an intermiſſion of the voice 


or ſound, thus we ſay, a Semibreve Reſt, Minim 


Reſt, &c. they are marked as follow: 


A Large or | A Long or | A Breve or |. Semibreve | Minim. r 
'$ Bars reſt. 4 Bars reſt. 2 Bars, or x Bar, | 
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Quarer, Semiquaver, Demiſemiquaver. | 
I WE a 1 
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Whenever any of theſe occur, you give over 
playing or ſinging while the 8 Bars, 4, 2, 1, or 
_ whatever the Reſt is, is over, then you begin 
again. Great care ſhould be taken to make the 

performer exact, and-to have a good notion of his 
\ Reſts, as well as the Notes, or elſe he will never 


be able to play in Concert. A 
3 | RIcER- 
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| RrcercaTE; a kind of extemporary Prelude of 
Ouverture, the ſame as is now called Voluntary. 
Rio A Doo, a piece of Muſick always in Triple 
Time, ſet to a French dance, generally gay and 
briſk, borrowed from Provence, and pe 
in figure by a man and woman. e 
Ric ol, a kind of muſical inſtrument, conſiſting 
of ſeveral ſticks bound together, only ſeparated 
by beads. It makes tolerable Muſick, on being 
well ſtruck with a ball at the end of a ſtick. 
| RiToRNneLLO, a Ritornei, thoſe ſhort Sympho- 
; nies for Violins; Flutes, or other inſtruments are 
ſo called, which either begin a few Bars before a 
ſong, and ſometimes play a few Bars in the 
middle of a ſong, and alſo very often plays a 
few Bars after the ſong is ended. | 
Row DE Au, or Rovnvo, all ſongs or tunes which 
end with the firſt Part or Strain are ſo called, 
let them be Minuets, Jigs, Sarabands, Gavots, 
or any other kind of Air, and therefore they 
commonly have the words Da Capo, or D. 
C. at the end of them, to ſignify that the firſt part 
muſt be begun again; and generally at the end 
of that firſt part, there is placed a Hold to ſhew.. 
that it muſt be concluded there. 1255 
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SACKBUT, an inſtrument of the windkind, being 
a ſort of Trumpet, though different from the 
common Trumpet both in form and ſize : it is 
_ uſed to play a Baſs, and is contrived to be drawn 
out or ſhortened, according to the tone required, 
whether. grave or acute. It is called by the 
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Ah 
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A 
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not 
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a che middle, which is tie ſame tube only tvilted 


twice, or making two circles in the middle of 
the inſtrument, by which means it is brought 
don one-fourth lower than its natural tone: It 
has two pieces or branches on the inſide which do 
appear, unleſs drawn out by an iron bar, and 
lengthens it till ic hit the tone required. This 
inſtrument is uſually eight feet long, without 
the circles, and without being drawn out: but 
hen it is extended to its full length, it is uſually 
fifteen feet: the wreath f is two r nine inches 1 in 
circumferenee. 
Sal uo, or SALMOD 14, A Plate, or to fing pſalms. 
SALTERELLA, a particular kind of Jig ſo called, 
and is always in Triple Time. 
$&aMBuevs, an antient inſtrument of the what kind, 
it much reſembled a Flute; and its name probably 
taken from Elder, it being made of Elder, which 
the Latins called Sambucus. 
SARABAND, a kind of Air or Compoſition, thre 
in Triple Time, and: played grave and ſerious. 
A Saraband aad Minuet are very much alike in 
. ſeveral reſpects, excepting the different Fime or 
Movement they are played in. A Minuet and 
Paſſepied differ in the ſame manner. 
SCALE, is a denomination given to the arrange- 
ment of the fix Syllables invented by Guido 
Aretine, Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, called alſo 
Samut. It bears the name of Scale, by: reaſon it 
repreſents a kind of ladder, by means whereof 
the voice riſes to acute, or deſcends to grave, 

each of the fix Syllables being as it were one 

_ ſtep of the ladder. Scale is alſo uſed for a ſeries 

of ſounds rifing or falling towards acuteneſs or 
gravity, from any given pitch of tune, to the 

- greatelt diſtance that is it or practicable, I 
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duch intermediate ets LY make the I 
we have 


divided, 
The defign' of the ſcale 1 6f Mule, is to Ll how 
a voice may Tife or fall leſs than any harmonical 
interval, and thereby move from one extreme of 
any interval to the Other, in the moſt agree- 
able ſucceſſion of founds.. The Scale therefore, 
is a fyſtem exhibiting the whole principles of 
Muſie; which are either harmonical Interyals, or 
concinndus Tntervals. The firſt are the eſſential 
principles, the other fubſervient to them, to make 
a greater variety. Accordingly in the Scale, we 
have all the Concords, With their concinnous ger 
8 ees ſo placed, as to make the moſt 
cceſſion ory ſounds from any given 3 
mental or Key. It is not to be pale that the 
voice ig never to move up and down by any other 
mote immediate diftances than thoſe of the con- 
einnous degrees; for, though that be the moſt 
uſual movement, yet to ore. by harmogical 
diftances, 'as Concords, at once, is not exclu 
but even abſolutely neceſſary, In effect, Lo De- 


W 


vali which are bas tinimediate beige "th Mo. 
fic, ant are direly applied in practice; there 
are other diſcord relations which happen unavoid- 
ably in Muſic, in a kind of accidental and indi- 
rect manner; for in the ſucceſſion of the ſeveral 
notes of the Scale, there are to be conſidered, not 
only the” relations” of theſe that ſucceed others 

wa imm e- 
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immediately, vac alſo of thoſe betwixt which "Ma 
notes intervene. . Now the immediate ſucceſſion 
may be conducted ſo as to produce good Melody, 
and yet among the diſtant notes there may be 
very groſs diſcords that would not be. allowed i in 
immediate fuccefion, much Teſs in Conſonance. , 
The Scale is called an univerſal Syſtem, as in, 
chiding all the particular Syſtems belonging 
to Muſic. Every .ofcord,. or harmonical Inter- 
val, is reſolvable | into a certain number of De 
grees or Parts; the Octave, for inſtance, into 
three great Tones, two leſs Tones, and two 
Semitones ; ; the greater Sixth, into. two. [greater 
Tones, one leſs Tone, and two Semitones; the 
Fifth, into two greater Tones, ane. leſs Tone, and 
one Semitone; the Fourth, into one greater Tone, 
one leſs Tone, and one- Semitone; the greater 
Third, into one greater Tone, and one KB one; 
and the leſſer Third, into one greater Tone and 
one leſs Tone. It is, true there are a vafiety of 
other Intervals or Degrees, beſides greater Tones, 
leſs Tones, and Semitones, into which the Con- 
cords may be divided; but theſe three are pre- 
ferred to all the reſt, A" theſe alone are now. in 
uſe. It is not any order or progreſſion of theſe 
egrees that will produce Melody; a number, 
for inftance,, of . greater Tones, will make no 
Muſic, becauſe no number of them is equal to 
any Concord, and the ſame i is true of the other 
Degrees; there is a neceſſity, therefore, of mix- 
ing the Degrees to make Mulic, and the mixture. 
muſt be ſüch, as that no two of the ſame kind 
be ever next each other. 5 
| SeconD, or Stop, one of the N ty 
vals; being only the difference between any 
found, and the next neareſt ſound, whether 
above or below it. Or Second, ſignifies the 
ac wb ſecond 
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ſecond in number, as Violino ſecondo, the "VEE hy 
Violin; Opera ſeconda, the OW Opera ; Libro 
ſecondo, the ſecond Book. 

Semi, Half; thus | 
SEMI-BREve, half a Breve, a note or meaſure of 7 
time, comprehending the ſpace of two Minims, 

or four Crotchets. 75 

Semr-DiapenTe, a falſe or defective Fifth, called 
by the Italians falſa Quinta. 

SEMI-DIAPASON, a defective or falſe Octave, that 
is, the Octave leſſened by a Semitone. : 

SEMI-DTATESSA RON, a defective or falſe Fourth. 

SeMI-Quaver, a note or half a Quaver, and is 

equal to two Demiſemiquavers. See Nor E. 

Sul DA To SCALE, a ſcale or ſyſtem of Mu- 
ſic, conſiſting of 12 degrees in the Octave, being 
an improvement of the Diatonick Scale, by in- 
ſerting between each two notes thereof, another 
note, which divides the Interval or tone into 
two unequal parts, called Semitones. 

SEMITONE, is an half tone, or note, or the half 
of a whole note, being one of the degrees or 
concinnous Intervals of Concords. It is expreſſed 
upon fretted inſtruments by the ſpace or diſtance 
of one Fret, and upon Nene inſtruments by the 
white Keys, &c. 

SENZz A, without. This word is uſed in the follow- 
manner; Senza L'Aria, without the Air; Senza 
Violino, without the Violins; Senza Stromenti, 5 

without the Inſtruments. 
SEPARATION, is a ſmall note not reckoned in the 
meaſure or time, put betwixt two real notes 
riſing a Third, and is only deſigned to give a 
varicty to the Melody. 

SEPTIMA, SEPTIEME, or SETTIMA, the ſeventh. 
in number; thus Opera Settima, the ſeventh 
Opera 


* 
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SERENADE, Or SERENATA, a vocal or inſtrumental 
Concert, given in the night, by a lover to his 
miſtreſs under her window z or when performed 
in the midſt of the night, in the open air or ſtreet, 
, ONES 

Sxsra, or SexTa, the ſixth in number, thus 
Opera Sexta, the fixth Opera. 

Szsrur ro, a mixed ſort of Triple Time always 

beat in double, which is marked thus, 2 or 4, or 


1 


47 or J, or A, 1 | 
SEVENTH, an Interval whereof there are four kinds, 

The firſt, the diminiſhed or delete Seventh, 

conſiſting of three Tones and three greater Semi- 
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tones. | OMe © 
The ſecond is compoſed diatonically of ſeven De- 


ya ſix Intervals, four whereofare Tones, and 
the reft greater Semitones; and chromatically, of 
ten Semitones, ſix whereof are-greater andfourleſs. 
The third is compoſed diatonically, like the 
former, of ſeven Degrees and ſix Intervals, fix 
whereof are full Tones, and the other a greater 
Semitone ; ſo that only one Semitane is wanting 
of the Octave; and chromatically, of ten Semi- 
tones, ſix whereof are greater and four leſs. 
The fourth, called the redundant Seventh, is com- 
poſed of five Tones, a greater Semitone, and a 
leſſer; ſo that it wants only the difference between 
a leſſer and greater Semitone of an Octave. 
SHAKE, is uſually marked thus, r. A Shake is the 
. moſt principial grace in Muſick, and the moſt 
uſed, . There are three different methods; Firſt, 
the plain Shake, which. is proper for quick move+ 
ments, and may be made on any note, obſerving 
to paſs immediately to the enſuing note. 
Second, the turned Shake, which being made 
quick and long, is fit to expreſs gaiety; but if 
| Foy make it ſhort, and cantinue the length of the 
| note 
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note plain and ſoft, it may then expreſs ſome of 
the more tender paſſions, * 


Third, is the cloſe Shake, and muſt be performell 
thus, preſs your finger ſtrongly on the ſtring, 
and move the wrift in and out flowly and equally; 
when it is long, ſwell the found by Degrees, 
drawing the bow near to the bridge, and end it 
very ſtrong, then it expreſſes majeſty, dignity, &c 
By making it ſhorter, lower and 'ſofter, it de- 
notes affliction, fear, &c. 

SHARP, an additional or half note, which ſignifies, 
that the note it ſtands againſt muſt be played or 
ſung half a note higher than it would be without 
ſuch Sharp added therero, When one or mg 
Sharps are put at the beginning of any tune, it 
denotes that all the notes on "Rar line or ſpace 

where they are put, muſt be played half a note 
higher throughout the whole tune. It is always 
marked thus (x). 

SnirTs, it is ſo called when you have any high 
notes (on any inſtrument that is played with a 
bow) which you cannot reach without moving 
your hand one note higher, or two notes mane 

as occaſion requires. 

81, a ſeventh note, lately added by Le Maire, to the 
ſix ancient notes invented by Guido Aretine, by 
means whereof the difficulty of the antient ſcale 
is avoided, 

SICILIANE, a kind of air or Aber in Triple Time, 
and is played ee notwithſtanding it is marked 

. the ſame as a Jigg 

SIMPLE, is chiefly Suſe in oppoſition to double. 
Simple Cadence, is that where the notes are equal 
in every part. Simple Concords, are thoſe wherein 
we hear at leaſt two notes in conſonance, as a 3d 
and zth; and of conſequence, at leaſt three parts, 

which is either done n and called the 
harmonical 
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harmonical Triad, or in a more remote manner.” 

imple Counter-point, is an harmonical compoſt- 

tion. wherein note is ſet againſt note, in oppoſition 

to figurative Counter-point Simple Fuge or 

Imitation, is where one part imitates the finging 
of another for ſome meaſures. 

SINGING, is the action of making divers inflexions 
of the voice, agreeable to the ear, and correſ- 
pondent to the notes of a ſong. or rr. of | 

elody. * 

The firſt thing doe in learning to ſing, is 6 

raiſe a ſcale of notes by Tones and Semitones to 

an Octave, and deſcend by the ſame notes; 
and then to riſe and fall by greater Intervals, as 

2 3d, 4th, 5th, &c. and to do all this by notes 

of different pitch. Then the notes are repreſented 
= lines and ſpaces, to which the ſyllables" Fa, 

Sol, La, Mi, are applied, and the pupil taught 

to name each line and er thereby. See Sol 

Faing. 5 

Sit fer one of the fimple original Concords, or har- 
monious Intervals. The Sixth is of two kinds 
reater and leſſer; and hence is eſteemed one of 

Imperfect Concords, though each of the twa 

ſpecies ariſe from a "diviſion of the Octave. 

The greater Sixth, is the Concord reſulting from 

the mixture of the ſounds of two ſtrings that are 

to each other as five to three. 

The leſſer Sixth reſults from two firings, which . 

are to each other as eight to five. | 

The greater Sixth, is compoſed diatonically of 

fix Degrees and five Intervals, amopg which are 

four Tones and two Semitones ; and chroma- 
tically, of nine Semitones; five whereof are greater, 
and four leſs. 

The leſſer Sixth, is compoſed diatonically of fs 


Degrees, whence its name; and of five * 
ne three 
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three whereof ate Tones and two Semitones 
chromatically of eight Semitones, five whe! 
are greater, and three leſs. . 
Beſides theſe two kinds of Sixths deſcribed, which s 
are both good Concords, there are two others 
which are vicious and diſſonant. The firſt is the 
defective Sixth, compoſed of two Tones and 
three Semitones, or ſeven Semitones; five whereof 
are greater, and two leſs. The Second is the redun- 
dant Sixth, compoſed of four Tones, a greater Semi- 
tone and a leſs: whence ſome call it Pentatonon, as 
comprehending five Tones. Theſe two, being 
both Diſcords, are never to de uſed in Kr 
and very rarely in Harmony 
SLUR, is two, three, or more notes — together 
by its being put over them in this manner , 
and ſhews that all the notes comprehended wich- 
in it muſt he drawn with one bow, or pronounced 
in ſinging by one ſyllable. Sometimes you will 
find a figure of 3 placed on 3 ſuch notes; which 
fignifies, that any three notes whereon it is placed, 
are to he played in the very ſame meaſure as if 
there were but two notes. 
Soavx, ſignifies ſweet, agreeable, or lenſing. : 

SorTENING, in oppoſition to ſwelling, when you 
have been ſwelling a note, and then towards the 
end begin to ſoften, it is made more agreeable 
than it would be if it was all the time ſwelled 
without ſoftening. 
Soor ro, ſubject; is uſed for a ers or melody, 
above or below which ſome Counterpoint is to be 
made; a Counterpoint above the ſubject, is 
when the lower part is the ſubject; when the 
Counterpoint is below the ſubject, the upper 
part is the ſubject. If this ſubject does not change 
the figure, or ſituation of notes, be it above 


or below the Counterpoint, it is called the in- 
variable 


LY 
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variable Subject, and if it FIRE the variable 
Subject. Sogetto is alſo uſed for a ſucceſſion of 
many notes of one, two, or more Meaſures dif- 
poſed in nd 6 manner as to Ora des een 
Fugues, 1 
Soi, the fifth vote of the Gamut, Ut, Re, Mi, 
Fa, Sol, La. | 
So. Fainc, the naming or proveuncing the feveral 
notes of a ſong by the ſyllables Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, 
Sol, La, and in learning to ſing it. To conceive 
the uſe of 1 it, it is to be remembered, that the 
feſt thing in learning to fing is to make one 
raiſe a ſcale of notes, by Tones and Semitones to 
an Octave, and deſcend again by the ſame; and 
then to raiſe and fall by greater Intervals at 
a leap, as 3ds and 4ths, &c. and to do all this 
by 1 at notes of a different pitch. Then 
thoſe notes are repreſented by lines and ſpaces, to 
Which theſe ſyllables are applied, and the learner 
taught to name each line and ſpace thereby; 
which makes what we call Sol Faing, the uſe 
whereof is, that while they are learning to tune 
the Degrees of ſound, expreſſed by notes on a 
line or ſpace, or learning a ſong to which no 
words are applied, they may not only do it the 
better by means of articulate ſounds; but chiefly, 
that by knowing the Degrees and Intervals ex- 
vrefſed. by thoſe ſyllables, they may more readily 
know the places of the Semitones, and the true 
diſtance of the notes. 10 
Of the ſeven notes in the F rench ſcale, Ut, Re, 
Mi; Fa, Sol, La, Si, only four are uſed among 
us in ſinging, as Mi, Fa, Sol, La; their 
office is principally in ſinging, chat by applying = 
| them to every note in the ſcale, it may not only 
| be pronounced with more eaſe, but chiefly: that 
by them the Tones and Semitones of the: . 
gale 
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ſcale may be better X out and Jingu iſhed: : 
This deſign is obtained by the four Glables Mi, 
Fa, Sol, La. Thus from Fa to Sol is a Tone, 
alſo from Sol to La, and from La to Mi, with- 
out diſtinguiſhing the greater or leſs Tone; but 
from La to Fa, alſo from Mi to Fa, is only 2 
Semitone. If then theſe be applied in this order, 
Fa, Sol, La, Fa, Sol, La, Mi, Fa, &c. they ex- 
reſs the natural * from C; and if that be 
repeated to a fecond or third Octave, we ſee by 
them how to expreſs all the different orders of 
Tones and Semitones in the Diatonick ſcale ; 
and ſtill above Mi, will ſtand Fa, Sol, La; and * 
 Jow it, the fame inverted La, Sol, Fa, and one Mi 
is always diſtant from another an Octave, which 
cannot be faid of any other of them, becauſe 
after Mi aſcending, come always Fa, Sol, La, 
Fa, which are repeated invertedly deſcending, 
SoLo, Singly or alone, or by way of abbreviation, 
the letter S. This word is often met with in 
Pieces of Muſick of 2 parts, when one part 
is to perform alone. 
This word is alſo uſed to to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
Sonatas for one Violin and a Baſs, or a Flute 
and a Baſs, from thoſe with two Violins and a 
Baſs. Thus the fifth Opera of Corelli's Sonatas, 
which are compoſed for one Violin and a Baſs, 
are commonly called Solos to diſtinguiſh them 
from the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth Operas, 
which are compoſed for two Violins and a Bals. 
Som A, Sound, for which ſee Souxp. 
SONATA, Or Svonata, is the name of certain 
pieces of inſtrumental Muſick, which aas 
very common, and well known, needs no 
ticular deſcription. However, of theſe there - 
two kinds, one intended for churches and cha- 
pels, and therefore called Sonata di che 4 
Y church 


church Sonatas; the others intended for cham- 
bers or private Concerts, and therefore called 
Sonata da Camera, or chamber Sonatas. Of Co- 
relli's Muſick, the firſt and third Operas are 
Church Sonatas, and the ſecond and fourth are 
chamber Sonatas; though the common diſtinction 
among us is made by calling his firſt and third 
Operas by the name of Sonatas, and the other 
by the name of Airs. 0 
So, a particular ſet of words either in proſe or verſe, 
ſet to Muſick in order to be ſung or ſounded 
with or by the voice. A ſong may be compared 
to an oration; for as in this there is a ſubject, 
I. e. ſome perſon or thing the diſcourſe is refer- 
red to, and which is always to be kept in view 
through the whole; ſo in every regular and me- 
lodious ſong, there is one that regulates the reſt, 
+ wherein the ſong begins, and at laſt ends: and 
is, as it were, the principal matter, or muſical 
ſubject, to be regarded in the whole courſe of 
the ſong, and this principal or fundamental 
note, is called the Key of the ſong. | 
SoNGSTER, one that performs muſical compoſitions _ 
with the voice, or ſings ſongs, to which parti- 
cular notes are adapted. | __ | 
 SosPIRo, is uſed by the ltalians to denote a Pauſe 
* equal to a Crotchet. VVV 
SosrENVUTo, is to hold out the ſound of a note 
firmly, in an equal and ſteady manner. 
| | SounD, the principal affection of ſound, whereby 
| it becomes fitted to produce Harmony, and raiſe 
| | _ agreeable ſenſations, is that whereby it is diſtin- 
| guiſhed into Acute and Grave; the cauſe of 
which appears to be no other than the different 
velocity of the vibrations of the ſounding body. 
| Spacer, is the ſpace left betwixt the five lines, thus 
| we ſay, ſuch a note is in the line, or ſuch a note 
| „%% 04 
| . 
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'Setwzr, an inſtrument ranked inthe ſecond or third 
place among harmonious inſtruments. It is 


played on by two ranges of continued Keys; 


the former range being the order of the Diato- 


nick ſcale, and that behind the order of the arti- 
tificial Notes or Semitones. The Keys are fo 


many flat pieces of wood, which touched and 
refled down at the end, make the other raiſe a a 


jack, which ſtrike and ſound the ſtrings by meansof 


a crow's quill wherewith it is armed. This inſtru- 
ment is generally tuned by the ear, which me- 


thod of the practical Muſicians is founded on a 


ſuppoſition, that the ear is a perfect judge of the 


Octave and Fifth. Sometimes to the common or 
fundamental play of the Spinet, are added an- 
other ſimilar one in uniſon, and a Third in 


Octave to the Firſt, to make the Harmony the 


- fuller; they are either played ſeparately or toge- 


ther by means of a ſtop; theſe are called double, 


or triple Spinets. The Harpficord is a kind of 


- a Spinet, only with another diſpoſition of the 


Keys. t 


Se1RITO, or SrIxIroso, ſignifies to play or ſing 


with ſpirit, life and activity. 


STACCcaATo, ſignifies that you muſt divide each 


note one from another, in a plain diſtin& man- 
ner; that is, every note muſt be heard plain, the 


bow mult be lifted up every note you make; and 
in finging the voice mult ſpeak them dictinctly 


5 


. 


and ſtrong. The Staccato notes are marked over 
them thus”, > TEN | 


* 


TA pr, five lines on wbich with the intermediate 
ſpaces, the notes of any piece of Muſick 


are marked. Tis generally ſaid that Guido 


Aretine was the firſt inventor of this Staff. 


STRAIN, 
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Sraau, a piece of Muſick of ſeveral ſtrains ar 


arts, viz. the firſt ſtrain or part, the ſecond 
gin or part, and ſo on. 


'STz1nG, the ſtrings of inſtruments, as ſteel, braſs, 
fror the Harpſicord, &c. and ſtrings of a Violin, 


&c. The times of the vibrations of muſical 


x * 


. ftrings, and conſequently the tones, vary in re- 


ſpect to the length and magnitude, and the ten- 
fon of thoſe ſtrings. 


The tone of a ſound depends on the time or 
duration of the ſtroke made on the drum of the 


ear, by a wave or pulſe of Air; for as that is 


longer or ſhorter, the tone will be more grave 
or acute. It follows, that all the ſounds from the 
loudeſt to the loweſt, which are excited by the 


vibrations of the ſame body are of one tone. 


Alſo thoſe bodies which vibrate ſloweſt have the 


graveſt and deepeſt note; as thoſe which vibrate 


Quickeſt have the ſharpeſt and ſhrilleſt tone. 
STYLE, denotes a peculiar manner of ſinging, or 


playing, or compoſing ; being properly the man- 


ner that each perſon has of playing, ſinging, or 


teaching, which is very different, both in reſpeR 
of different geniuſes, of countries, nations, and 


of the different matters, places, times, ſubjects, 
- paſſions, expreſſions, & c. Thus we ſay the ſtyle 
of Corelli, Handel, Lully, &c. The ſtyle of 


the Italians, French, Spaniards, &c. The ſtyle 
of gay pieces of Muſick is very different from 


that of ſerious ones; and the ſtyle of church 
- Muſick is different from that of the theatres, 
_chamber, &c. The ſtyle of the Italian compo- 
ſition is poignant, florid, and expreſſive. That of 
the French is natural, flowing, tender &c. 
. Hence the various epithets given to diſtinguiſh 


the various characters; as the antient and modern 


ſty les; the Italian and German ſtyles; the eccle- 


ſiaſtical 
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ſiaſtical and dramatic ſtyles; the gay, the Ss 
the majeſtick, natural, ſoft, familiar, nee, 
low, ſublime ſtyles, Ke. '- 
SuB1To, quick or nimbly. Thus Volti Subito'i is 
ſet at the bottom of a leaf to ſhew that the piece 
is not done, and therefore turn over quickly, 
and without Joſs of time, 

SUOWATING, a little, ſhort, plain, and eaſy Sonata. 
Suppos1T10N, the uſing two ſucceſſive notes of 
equal value as to time, one of which being a 
Diſcord, ſuppoſes the other a Concord. There 
are ſeveral Kinds of ſuppoſition, © The firſt is 
hen the principal parts proceed gradually from 


TT Concord to Diſcord, and from Diſcord to Con- 


cord; the intervening Diſcord ſerving only as a 
tranſition to the following Concord. Another 
kind is when the parts do not proceed gradually 


from the Diſcord to the Concord, bn Alden 


to it by the interval of a Third. A Third kind, 
like the Second, is when the riſing to the Diſcord 
is gradual; but the deſcending from it to the 
following Concord is by the diſtance of a Fourth. 
A Fourth kind very different from all the reſt, 


is when the Diſcords fall on the accented part be _ 


the meaſure, and the riſing to it is by the interval 87 

of a Fourth, in which it is neceſſary to follow it 
immediately by a gradual deſcent into a Concord, 

that has juſt been heard before the Harmony, to 
make the preceding Diſcord paſs without offence, 
and only ſeem a tranſition to the Concord. 


SWELLING, of a note, is to {well out the note by 


degrees ſtronger and ſtronger, and produces great 
beauty and variety in the Melody: the notes that 
are to be ſwelled are ſometimes marked thus . 
Sy MPHONY, SY MPHONIA, properly denotes a Con- 
ſonance or Concert of ſeveral ſounds agreeable 
to the ear, whether _— or inſtrumental, called 
alſo 
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alſo. Harmony; and the inſtrumental parts of 
ww . ſongs, cantatas; and operas are called Symphony. 
SYNCOPATION, denotes a ſtriking or beating of 
time, whereby the diſtinction of the ſeveral times: 
or parts are interrupted. A Syncope is ſometimes 
. alſo; made in the middle of a meaſure. It is alſo 
uſed for the connecting the laſt note of any mea- 
ſure or bar, with the firſt of the following meaſure, ' 
ſo as only to make one note of both. It is like- 
wife uſed for a driving note; that is, when ſome 
ſhorter. note at the beginning of a meaſure, or 
half meaſure, is followed by two, three or more 
longer notes before another ſhort note occurs, 
equal to that which oecaſioned the driving, to 
make the number even; for example, when 
an odd Crotchet comes before two or three 
Minims, or an odd Quaver before two, three or 
more Crotchets. Syncopation is alſo uſed when 
à note of one part ends or terminates on the 
middle of a note of the other part. In ſynco- 
pated or driving notes, the hand or foot is taken 
up or put down, while the note is ſounding-. 
SYSTEM: Or Musik, is a treatiſe ? Muſick, or a 
book treating of both the mathematical and 
Practical part of Muſick, in all its ſeveral parts; 
alſo it denotes a compound Interval, or an Inter- 
| val compoſed; or conceived to be compoſed, of 
. ſeveral lefs, ſuch as the Octave. There are ſeveral 
diſtinctions of ſyſtems, the moſt remarkable of 
which are concinnous or inconcinnous. Concin- 
nous ſyſtems are thoſe which conſiſt of ſuch parts 
as are fit for NMuſic, and thoſe parts placed in 
ſuch order between the extremes, as that the 
fucceſſſon of ſounds from one extreme to the 
other, may have a good effect. Such are Diateſ- 
ſaron Diapente, Diapaſon, &c. Inconcinnous 
y ſtems, are thoſe wherein the ſimple Intervals 
1 ure 
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are inconcinnous, or badly diſpoſed higvetn the 
two extremes. The inconcinnous, according to 
Euclid, are leſs than the Fourth, and all thoſe 
ſituated between the above-mentioned ones. 
A ſyſtem is either particular or univerſal. An 
univerſal ſyſtem is that which contains all the 
particular ſyſtems belonging to Muſick, and 
makes what the ancients call Diagram, and we 
the Scale of Muſick. Syſtem is alſo diſtinguiſhed 
into perfect and pet &. The Biſdiapaſon, or 
double Octave, was reckoned a perfect ſyſtem; 
becauſe within its extremes are contained examples 
of all the ſimple and original Concords, and all 
the variety of orders wherein their concinnous 
parts ought to be raken, which variety conſtitutes 
what is called ſpecies or figures of Conſonances. 
All the ſyſtems els than the Biſdiapaſon were 
reckoned imperfect. : - 
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-FaBLATURA, is the old way of writing Muftck, 
with letters inſtead of notes. ' 

TABOR, TaBouRin, a ſmall Drum which is uſually 
beat along with a Pipe; while the Pipe is playing, 

the holes of the Pipe are ſtopt with the left hand, 
and the right hand beats the Drum. It is uſually 
called the Tabor and Pipe. 

Taczr, to hold ſtill or keep ſilence z this word 
you will frequently meet with in Muſick of 
many parts, where one part reſts a particular 
piece, while the others are playing; as Largo 
Tacet, you mult keep ſilence while the Largo is 
playing; or Allegro Tacet, the ſame. 

Taro, ſignifies flow; it is much the fame as 

Largo. 


Ha: 0 Taerk- 
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TASTATURA, is 57 Keys of Organs, Harpſi- 
cords, &c. | 
TasTe, in Muſick, is one who. we ſay has a fine 
"Taſte, that is, ſings or plays with judgment, 
force, eloquence, and in ſhort one who does 
Juſtice to the compoſer, and fulfils his intentions: 
but what is commonly called good Taſte in fing- 
ing and playing, has been indeed thought for 
ſome years paſt to deſtroy the true Melody, and 
the intention of the compoſer. It is ſuppoſed by 
many, that a real good taſte cannot poſſibly be 
acquired by any rules of art; it being a peculiar 
gift of nature, indulged only to thoſe who have 
naturally a good ear; and as moſt flatter them- 
ſelves to have this perfection, hence it happens 
that he who ſings or plays, thinks of nothing ſo 
much as to make continually ſome favorite paſ- 
ſages, but in expreſſing with ſtrength and deli- 
cacy the intention of the compoſer he thinks not 
at all. This expreſſion i is what every one ſhould 
endeavour to acquire, and it may be eaſily ob- 
tained by any perſon who is not too fond of his 
opinion, and doth not obſtinately reſiſt the force 8 
of true evidence. © 
Tas ro, is to touch, which ſignifies chat the notes 
muſt not be held their full length, bur only juſt 
touched. This has reſpect chiefly to the Organ 
or Harpſicord in playing a thorough Baſs. 
T#MPEKAMENT, TEMPERAMENTO, denotes a 
rectifyingor mending the falſe and imperfect Con- 
cords, by transferring to them part or the beauty 
of the perfect ones. Lia order to this, Muſicians 
take a medium between the two, which they 
call a Temperament. 
Tzuro, Time; thus, Tempo di Gavotta, is Gavot 
Time, or the 1 time and movement obſerved in 


playing ; 


(. "208 
playing a Gavot: or Tempo di Minuetto, is 
Minuet Time. e 

TENDREMuEN x, is tenderly or gently, i. e. to play 

or ſing in a vere: geatle, tender, ſoft, and agree- 
able manner. 

Tr Non, or Tivo the firſt mean or middle 
part, or that which is the ordinary piech of the 
voice, when neither raiſed to the Treble, nor 
lowered to the Baſs. This is that part which 
almoſt all grown perſons can ſing; but as ſome 
have a greater compaſs of voice upwards, others 
downwards; others are confined to a kind of 
medium, and others can go equally high or Jow. 
Hence ' Muſicians make a variety of Tenors, as 
a low, high, mean, natural Tenor, to which 
may be added a Violin Tenor, &c. for inſtru- 
ments. 

TENVOAISTA, ſignifies one who ſings the Tenor 
part in Concert, alſo any inſtrument proper to 
play it. 

Tens iox, that is the ſtretching out of a ſtring; 
when it is ſcrewed up to its proper Note or Tone, 
then we are at the proper Tenfion or Tone we 
deſign 

Tzaza, Third in number, thus, Opera Terza, the 
Third Opera ; Violino Terza, the Third Violin. 

TzeRZETTo, ſignifies little Airs in three parts. 

Trsro, n that is, the text or 55 of a 
ſong. 

TaTRACHORD, TETRACHORDO, among the an- 
tients, a Concord conſiſting of four Degrees, Tones 
| Intervals, and four Terms or Sounds; called 
by them Diateſſaron, and we call it a Fourth. 

TzTRa Drarason, Quadruple Diapaſon, a mu- 
ſical Chord, * a Quadruple, bak 
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T ETRATONON, a name whereby the ſuperfluous 


Fifth is ſometimes called, as containing four 
Tones. 


THEORBA, or Tutox BA, 2 large Lute made uſe 


of by the Italians for playing a Thorough Baſs. 
It has two necks, the longer whereof ſuſtains the 
four laſt rows of Chords which are to give the 
deepeſt Sounds. 


THIRD, a concord ariſing from 2 mixture of two 


ſounds, containing an Interval of two Degrees. 


The Third is the firſt of the imperfect Concords, 


i. e. of ſuch as admit of majority and minority, 


without ceaſing to be Concords. Hence it is 


diſtinguiſhed into greater Third, and leſſer 
Third. The greater is compoſed diatonically 


of three terms or ſounds, containing two De- 


grees or Intervals, one whereof in the antient 


lyſtem, is a greater Tone, and the other a leſſer 


Tone; but in the modern ſyſtem they are both 
equal. Chromatically it is compoſed of four 
Semitones, two whereof are greater and the 
Third leſs. 

The leſſer Third is compoſed like the former, of 
three ſounds or terms, and two Degrees or In- 


tervals; but theſe degrees, diatonically, are 


only a greater Tone and Semitone. Chromati- 
cally, it is compoſed of three Tones, two grea- 
ter and one leſs. Both theſe Thirds are of great 


uſe in Melody, and make as it were, the foun- 


dation and life of Harmony. 


Tin, is an affection of ſound, 1 we de- 


nominate it long or ſhort, with regard to its 
continuance in the ſame degree of Time. Time 
is of two kinds, duple, or triple. 
Common or duple Time is of two ſpecies. 2ſt, 
When every Bar or Meaſure is equal to a Semi- 
breve; or its value in anF\combination of notes 
05 When every Bar is 
equal 
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equal to a Minim, or its value, in leſſer notes. 


The movements of this kind of meaſure are 


various, but there are three common diſtinc- 


tions; the firſt ſlow, ſignified by this mark C; 


the ſecond briſk, ſignified by @, the third 


very quick, ſignified by P. Common Time 
is alſo marked thus ſometimes 7 
Triple Time conſiſts of many different Niels, 


whereof there are in general four, each of which 


has its varieties. The common name he Bar 


is taken hence, that the whole half of the 


is diviſible into three parts, and is beaten accord- 
ingly. The firſt ſpecies is called the ſimple 


Triple, wherein the meaſure is equa] to three 


Semibreves, three Minims, three Crotchets, 
three Quavers, three! Sendung which are 
marked thus, 4 4 4 FIT» but the laſt is not 
much uſed, except in church Muſic. In all 
theſe the meaſure is divided into three equal 
Parts or Times, called thence Triple Time, or the 


meeaſure of three Times, whereof two are bear 


| down, and the third up. The ſecond ſpecies is 


the mixed Triple ; its meaſure is equal to fix 


; Crotchets, or ſix Quavers, or ſix Semiquavers, 
and is marked + 4 ; but the laſt is ſeldom 


uſed. The third ſpecies is the Compound Tri- 
ple, conſiſting of nine Crotchets, or Quavers, 
or Semiquavers, marked 2 + s, the firſt and 


laſt are little uſed. | The fourth ſpecies is a 


compound meaſure of the ſecond ſpecies,” con- 
taining twelve Crotchets, or Quavers, or Semi- 


quayers, marked e f 1. The meaſure” here 


may be diyided into two Times, and beat one 
down, and one up. The French and Italians 


make a great many mote ſpecies - and=dUivifions 
of Triple Time; unknown, or at leaſt unregarded 


by our Engliſh Muſicians, ou therefore not 


Js needful to be explained. 


H 4 TiMo- 
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Timoroso, is to play with fear, or great care and 
caution in your keeping Time. | 
Tox x, or Tung, a property of Sound, whereby 
it comes under the relation of grave and acute; 
or it is the degree of elevation any Sound has, 
from the degree of ſwiftneſs of the Vibrations 
of the parts of the ſonorious body. But it is 
more particularly uſed for a certain degree or 
interval of Tune, whereby a Sound may be 
either raiſed or lowered from one extreme of a 
Concord to the other, and ſtill to produce true 
Melody. . be 
TRANSITION, is when a greater note is broken 
into a leſs, to ſoften the roughneſs of a leap by 
a gradual paſſage to the next note following; 
whence it is commonly called the breaking of a 
. note. „ 3 „ : 
" TRANSPOSITION, is the changing of the notes of 
a piece of Mulick, or the ſhitting of a ſong from 
its former ſituation, to ſer it either higher or 
lower, or in another Octave. Of this there are 
two kinds, the firſt is with reſpect to the Clef, 
the ſecond with reſpect to the Key. | 
Tranſpoſition. with reſpe&t to the Clef, conſiſts 
in the changing the places or ſeats of the notes 
or letters among the lines or ſpaces, but ſo as 
that every note is ſet at the ſame letter. This is 
done either by removing the ſame Clef to 
another line, or by uling another Clef, but 
with the ſame ſignature, by reaſon. the piece is 
in the ſame Key. The practice is eaſy in either 
caſe. In the firſt, you take the firſt note at the 
ſame diſtance, either above or below the Clef 
note, in its new poſition, as. before, and all 
-::othe;ireſt of the notes in the ſame relations, Or. 
diſtances one from another, ſo.that the notes are 
all ſet on lines and ſpaces of the ſame name. 


in 
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In'the ſecond, or ſetting of the Muſic to a diffe- 
rent Clef, it is to be obſerved the places of the 
1 threeClef notes are invariable in the Scale, and 
are to one another, in theſe relations, the Mean 

a fifth above the Baſs, and the Treble a fifth 

above the Mean. Now to tranſpoſe a new Clef, 

for example, from the Treble to the Mean, 

wherefore the new Clef is ſet, we ſuppoſe it the 

ſame individual note, in che ſame place of the 

Scale, as if the piece were that part in the 

Compoſition to which the new Clef is generally 

_ appropriated, ſo that it may direct to the ſame 

notes we had before tranſpoſition. Now from 

the fixed relation of the three Clefs in the Scale, 

it will be eaſy to find the ſear of the firſt tranſ- 

poſed note, and then all the reſt are to be ſer at 

the ſame mutual diſtances they were at before. 

Tranſpoſition from one Key to another, is the 

changing of the Key, or a ſetting all the notes 

of a ſong at different letters, and performing it 6 

conſequently upon different places on the Iaſtru- 

ment. The deſign hereof is, that a ſong being 
begun in one place is too high, or too low, may 

be begun in another place, and from that carried 

on through all its juſt degrees. The Clef and 

its politions here remain the ſame, and the 

change of the notes themſelves, from one let- 

\ ter, and its line or ſpace to another. The + 
letters are unmoved, and the notes of the ſong 
transferred to, or expreſſed by other letters, and 

| conſequently ſet upon different lines or ſpaces, 
which therefore e a different 0 of 

the Clef. 

TztBLE, The upper, or higheſt part in a muſical 

Compoſition, where the notes are the ſhrilleſt 

and weakeſt toned, the acuteſt of four aN in 

e 0 

Tar- 
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Ta Mora, to Tremble, a particular grace in 
Muſick, though now ſeldom uſed. | 
TRIO, a Muſical compoſition in three parts, or a 
part of a Concert where three perſons ſing. 


Trios are an excellent kind of compoſition, and | 


always pleaſe the beſt in Concerts, 

TxTAS Harmonica, a compound of three radi- 
cal Sounds, heard all together, two whereof are 
a fifth and third above the other, which is a 
fundamental. 

TRILL, or TRrILLO, a Trill or Shake, the moſt 
principal grace in Muſick, and the moſt uſed, 
See SHAKE. 

Taz, Triple Time. See Tims. 

T&iTEe, the third Muſical Chord in the ſyſtom of 
the antients. 

TriTowe, a falſe Concert conſiſting of three 
Tones, or a greater Third and a greater Tone, 
The Tritone is a kind of redundant Fourth, 


conſiſting of three Tones, whence its name; or 


more properly of two Tones, with a greater 
Semitone, and a leſſer. But it is not as many 
imagine, a greater Fourth, for the Fourth is a 
perfect Interval, which does not- admit of any 
majority or minority. 

TRromMBoONE, a very large or Baſs Trumpet, though 

it is poperly ſpeaking a Sackbut. | 

TrumPIT, or TROM BA, an inſtrument of the 

wind kind, and the moſt portable of any of 


them, uſed chiefly i in war among the cavalry to 


direct them in their ſervice. 


Tux, or Tov, that property of ſounds whereby 


they come under the relation of acute and 
grave to one another. Though gravity * and 
acuteneſs are mere terms of relation, the Tune 
of the Sound is ſomething abſolute, every Sound 


having its own proper „ which muſt be 


under 


1 
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under the ſame determinate meaſure in the 
nature of the thing. The only difference then, 


between one Tune and another is in the degrees. . 
If. two or more Sounds be compared together in 


this relation they are neither equal or unequal 
in the degree of Tune. Such as are equal are 
called Uniſons. Such as are unequal conſtitute 
what we call an Interval, which is the difference 
of Time between two Sounds. 
Alſo Tune ſignifies an Air judiciouly compoſed, 
as we ſay ſuch an Air, ſuch a Tune, &c. Alſo 
to ſcrew up ſtrings, or regulate the pipes of 
inſtruments in ſuch a manner, that every Note 
ſhall have its true and exact harmonical propor- 
tion of Tone to one another. 
TuTTi, or by way of abbereviation T only. 
This word or letter ſignifies all, or all together, 


and is often met with in Muſick of ſevera] parts, 


eſpecially after the word Solo, thereby ſignify- 

ing that in ſuch places all the ſeveral parts are 
to perform together. 

Tye, is when two or more notes are joined toge- 
ther by a ligature thus I, fignifying that 

all thoſe notes muſt be played with one bow, or 
blown all in a breath, or ſung all to one ſylla- 
ble; and is ſaid to be tyed together. 

TyMPaANo, a Drum. See DRu u. 
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VARIATION, is any piece of Muſick, (but gene- 
rally Minuets, or ſome ſingle pieces) that there 
are variations made to it; as in the firſt part or 
ſtrain yoij have the plain notes of the compoſi- 
tion, and the next part is variated, that is, the 
notes here and there are altered, and more notes 
made than in the firſt part, but yet it is to 
"the ſame ſignification; the ſecond part, or as 
1 many 
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many parts as ever is anal; are all different and | 


_ variouſly put together. 

VEeLOCE, or VELOCESSIMO, is a quick movement 
much the ſame as Preſto, and Veloceflimo the 
ſame as Preſtiſſimo. 

VERS, VERsE,aterm in poetry, though made uſe 
of in ſongs, to ſignity where the end of one 


verſe is. 


 UcvaLz, or UGvALEMENT, equal or ee | 


is, you mult draw your Bow equal, and make all 
the notes as equal to the meaſure as poſſible. 
V:iBRATION, is the vibrating or motion of a ſtring, 
which being ſtruck_immediately vibrates. 
VioessIMo, is the number twenty, thus, Opera 
Vigeſimo, the twentieth Opera, 
Vicon oso, ſignifies that you muſt ſing or play 


with ſtrength, courage, and vig ur. 


Viol A, VIAI, an inſtrument ot the ſame form 
with the Violin, and ſtruck like that with a 
bow. There are many different forts of Viols. 
The Baſs Viol, called by the Iralians Viola 
Digamba, or Leg Vial, becauſe held between 
_ the legs. It is the largeſt of all the Viols, and 
is mounted with fix {trings, its ſound is very 
deep and agreeable; the Muſick for it is gene- 
rally laid down on fix lines. What is called Alto 
Viola is the counter tenor of this; and the 
Tenore Viola, the Tenor Viol: ſecond, the Love 
Viol, or Viola d'Amore, which is a kind of Tri- 
ple Viol, having ſix braſs ſtrings, like thoſe of 
the Spinet, and played with a bow, Third, a 
large Viol, with forty-four ſtrings, called Viola 
di "Bardone, but little known among us. 
Fourth, Viola Baſtardo, or Baſtard Viol, not 
uſed among us. Fifth, Viola di 'Braccio, or 
Arm Viol, is an inſtrument the ſame as our 
Counter Tenor, treble and fifth Violin. Sixth, 


the Viola Prima, is really our * Counter Tenor 
Violin 
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Violin. Seventh, Viola Secunda, is the ſame 

with our Tenor Violin. Eighth,” Viola Terza, 

is nearly our Fifth Violin. Ninth, Viola Quarta 
is not known in England, nor in France. Laſt- 
ly,_the Violetta, is in reality our Triple Viol. 

The Alto Viola is the only Viol in general uſe 

among us. 

Viol fx, an inſtrument with four ſtrings, and play- 
ed wah a Bow. It conſiſts of three parts, the 
neck, the table, and the ſound board. fs s bridge, 

which is below the apertures, bears up the 
ſtrings, which are faſtened to the two extremes 
of the inſtrument, at one end of them by 

ſcrews, which lower or raiſe them at pleaſure. 

The firſt ſtring of the Violin is E, the ſecond 

is A, the third is D, and the fourth is G. 

Moſt nations uſe the Clef G on the ſecond line 

to denote the Muſick for the Violin. In com- 

poſitions of Muſick, you will find the letter V, 

which ſignifies Violin; two V's denote two 

Violins. Violino Primo, the firſt Violin. Vio- 

Ino ſecondo, ter zo, quarto, the ſecond, third 

and fourth Violins. Violino Concertante, are 

the Violins either firſt or ſecond, which play 
throughout to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe 
called Ripieno, which only play now and then, 
and in the full Parts and Chorus. The ſtyle 
and ſound of the Violin is the gayeſt, moſt 
lively, and ſprightly of ali other inſtruments; 
hence it is of all others the fitteſt for dancing; 

yet it may be touched ſo as to be rendered grave, 
ſoft, and languiſhing, and made fit for church 

Muſick. It makes the treble, or higheſt part in 

Concerts. It is tuned by Fifths. 5 

The Tone of the Violin principally depends on 

the right management of the Bow, which muſt 

be held free and eaſy, and not ſtiff at a ſmall 
diſtance from the nut, between the thumb and 
* 
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fingers, the hair being turned inward againſt 
the back}or outſide of the thumb; the motion 
is to proceed form the joints of the wriſt and 
elbow in playing quick notes, and very little or 
not at all from the joint of the ſhoulder; but 
in playing | lopg notes the ſhoulder is a little 
employed. The beſt performers are leaſt ſpar- 
ing of their Bow; and make uſe of it from one 
end to the other. One of the greateſt ' beauties 
of the Violin is the ſwelling or encreaſing, and 
ſofetning the ſound; which is done by preſſing 
the bow upon the Arings with the an. 
ele. hn 

V1OLINISTA, a Violiniſt, one that A on the 
Violin. 

V1oLINGELLO, a ſmall Baſs Violin juſt half as 
big as a common Bats Violin, in length, 
breadth and thickneſs ; the ſtrings of which 
being but half the length of the Baſs, makes 
them juſt an Octave higher than the Baſs. It 
is made ule of to play a Baſs upon with a 
ee Baſs Violin, and is oel, N atonnge to 
the ear. | 

VioLowe, a double Baſs, it being as large again 
every way as a common Baſs Violin, And the 
ſtrings twice as thick, and twice as long, ren- 
ders the ſound juſt an Octave lower than the 
common Baſs Violin. Ic is uſed only in great 
Conſorts, Operas, - and other publick Muſick, 
and has a grand and noble effect. 

IRGINALS, an inſtrument of the ſtring kind, 
wich keys like a Harpſicord and Spinet, but is. 
now quite out of uſe. 

Vir k, ſignifies quick or ene much the fame as 
Preſto. | 

Vivace, or Vivacino, is as much as to Fay, 
with life and ſpirit. By this word is commonly 
underſtocd, a degree of movement _, 
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Largo and Allegro, but more inckned to the 
latter than the former. 
UNnDECIMA, is the number eleven; thus, Opera' 
undecima, the eleventh Opera. 
Unison, UxISSONo, the effect of two ſounds 
which are equal in. degree of Tune, or 
in point of gravity and acuteneſs. Uniſon is 
the firſt and greateſt of Concords, and the 
foundation of all the reſt: yet ſome deny it to 
be any Concord at all, maintaining it to be only 
that in Sounds which unity is in Numbers. 
Others reſtrain the word Concord to Intervals, 
and make it include. a. difference of Tune; 
but this is precarious: for as the word Concord 
fignifies an agreement of Sounds, it is certainly 
applicable to uniſons of the firſt Degree. Uni- 
ſon may be defined a Conſonance of two ſounds 
produced by two ſtrings, or other bodies of the 
ſame. length, matter, thickneſs, tenſion, &c. 
equally ſtruck, and at the ſame time; ſo that 
they yield the ſame Tone or Sound. a ; 
But though Uniſonance, or an equality of Tas. 
makes the moſt, perfect agreement of Sound. 
it is not true, that the nearer any two ſounds 
come to an equality of Tune, they are the 
more agteeable. The mind is delighted with 
variety; and the reaſon of the agreeableneſs, or 
diſagreeableneſs of two ſounds, muſt be aſcribed 
to ſome other cauſe, than the quality or inequa- 
licy of the number of their vibrations. It is a 
famed phenomenon in Muſick, that an intenſe 
ſound being raiſed, either with the voice or 
ſonorous body, another ſonorous body near it, 
Vvhoſe Tune is either Uniſon or Octave to that 
Sound, will ſound its proper note, Uniſon or 
Octave, to the given note. The experiment is 


eaſily tried by the two ſtrings of two inſtru- 
ments, 
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- ments, or by a Voice and Harpficord or a 
bell, or even a drinking glaſs. 13 
Voc Ar, ſomething belonging or appertaining to 
the voice; thus Vocal Muſick is that ſet to 
words or verſes, and to be performed by the 
voice, in oppoſition to Inſtrumental Muſick, 
compoſed only for inſtruments without finging. 
Voce, Voce, ſignifies the human Voice; Ws 
Voce . is for a ne nog 
Yours, oer VorrA, to turn, or turn 
. er. This word 1s 4 — with at the bor- 
tom of the leaf, on the right hand ſide in 
. Muſick books, to ſignify that that piece of 
Muſick is not ended, but that there till remains 
more on the other fide the leaf, and therefore it 
muſt be turned over. When it happens that 
the leaf muſt turn over in the middle of a 
ſtrain, the word Subito, or letter 8, is joined 
with it, to ſignify that you muſt turn over 
quickly, and without loſs of time. 
Vol uxraxv, a piece of Muſick played at will, 
without any ſettled rule; it is often applied to 
the pieces played at church between the pſalms 
and firſt leſſon. Alſo it is uſed before he begins 
to play any particular Compoſition, to try the 
inſtrument, and to lead him into the Key of the 
piece he is going to perform. There are Com- 
poſitions alſo that are called Voluntarlesy! and 
generally are for the Organ. 
0 Ur, the firſt of the Muſical notes. Ut, Re, Mi. 
Fa, Sol, La; though Ut and Re is now intirely 
left out, the other four nee the Pay 
of all the fix. 
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1 ſignifies a common F jute or Whiſtle. 
Zuroro, denotes a Bird Pipe, or {mall F lagolet. 


